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THE TRUTH ABOUT CINCINNATI’S FIRST LIBRARY 





By DorotHy V. Martin 





This essay proposes to lay a ghost—not a very important one, 
but in its day, its brief day, a ghost that aroused partisans and 
parties, and involved men in high places. 

It is the ghost of Cincinnati’s first library. We might doubt 
that it ever existed, even as a mere proposition, outside of legend, 
except for three meager records which have managed to survive 
for more than a century. Two of these are brief notices of meet- 
ings of a group of citizens, published in the Western Spy and 
Hamilton Gazette,’ Cincinnati’s weekly newspaper which so 
rarely printed local news; and the other is a document, brown with 
age, which was drawn up at the first citizens’ meeting and cir- 
culated as a subscription list.2 These three records seem to say: 
In February and March of 1802, Cincinnati’s patriotic and cul- 
tivated citizens assembled and did duly establish a public library 
of the subscription type. 

The most weighty of these records is the subscription list. 
When, in the 1860’s, Robert Clarke, publisher and book seller, 
came into possession of this subscription list, he was thrilled as 
bookmen rarely have the opportunity to be thrilled. The list was 
thrilling to him from any one of a number of points of view, not 
least of which was the happy chance of its survival from the 
rough frontier days. 

To the autograph collector it contained as fine a collection of 
signatures as early Cincinnati could have produced. Leading off 
the list was the graceful, flourishing “Ar. St. Clair” of the North- 
western Territory’s governor, and there followed the signatures 
of such men as Peyton Short, son-in-law of John Cleves Symmes ; 
Jacob Burnet, whose many political offices included that of judge 


1 Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, Feb. 13, and March 6, 1802. 
2? Robert Clarke MSS., Vol. 2, p. 141 (Library of the Historical & Philosophical 
Society of Ohio). 
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of the Territory, on the one hand, and that of recorder of the town 
of Cincinnati, on the other; Cornelius R. Sedam, founder of 
Sedamsville, soldier and civil officer; John Reily, school-teacher 
and secretary of the territorial House of Representatives; Jona- 
than Smith Findlay, editor and publisher of the Western Spy; 
Martin Baum, the German immigrant who became Cincinnati’s 
first man of great wealth and who built the house on Pike Street 
now known as the Taft Museum.’ 

Genealogically it was a roster of Cincinnati’s first families. 
The Burnets were represented by Judge Jacob Burnet; the Yeat- 
mans by Griffith Yeatman, at whose inn every sort of public 
gathering took place; the Findlays by General James Findlay, re- 
ceiver of public money at the Land Office, president of city coun- 
cil and representative to Congress; the Wades by Deacon David 
E. Wade, pillar of the Presbyterian church.* 

The distinguished character of the signers becomes further 
evident in an analysis of their official connections. In January, 
1802, the Town of Cincinnati was granted its first charter, and 
on its first council under the new charter were seven members 
of the projected library—Burnet was recorder, Wade, Charles 
Avery, Reily, William Stanley and William Ruffin were trustees, 
and Joseph Prince was assessor. Four others, James Findlay, 
Sedam, Isaac Van Nuys and Griffin Yeatman, held offices in the 
township government. St. Clair was, of course, governor of the 
Territory, and Burnet, James Findlay, Reily and Charles Kill- 
gore were, or at one time had been, members of the Territorial 
Legislature. 

There is discernible here, a possible motive for the projection 
of a library. Eighteen-two was a great year for Cincinnati and 
the western country. The district of Ohio felt itself to have come 
of age and was struggling to achieve statehood, and Cincinnati, 


3 Ibid. The complete list of signers is as follows: Ar. St. Clair, Peyton Short. 
Corns. R. Sedam, Sam. C. Vance, James Walker, Ls. Kerr, James Findlay, Jerh. Hunt, 
Griffin Yeatman, Martin Baum, C. Ki e, P. S. Stuart, W. Stanley, Jacob White, 
Patrick Dickey, C. Avery, John Reily, John R. Mills, Jonathan Smith Fin lay, William 
Ruffin, Joseph Prince, David E. Wade, Isaac Van Nuys, Joel Williams. 

*'When one considers the scarcity of money in a frontier community and the pur- 
chasing power, in that day, of ten dollars (the price of a share in the projected 
library), the subscription of three hundred and forty dollars for the | mage of books 
was no mean indication of the community’s affluence; a comment made by the 
person who, sometimes in the 40’s, added a penciled note to the back of the subscrip- 
tion paper. See below, page 196. 
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too, legally outgrew its status as a frontier village and became an 
incorporated town. It was only natural that in the wave of local 
patriotism and civic pride, every means of adding lustre to the 
city’s name should have been employed. 

That there was already borrowing and lending of books is 
evidenced in such advertisements as that of William Ruffin, post- 
master, in the Spy of September 10, 1800, in which he requests 
the return of Brackenridge’s History of the Western Insurrection 
(a current best seller) ; and that of Judge Burnet in the Spy of 
August 19, 1801, in which the judge gave notice that “the person 
who has borrowed of the subscriber the 3d vol. of the United 
States Laws, stamped ‘Territorial property’ is requested to re- 
turn it.” The townsmen had, from a comparatively early day, 
shown their cultural interests by making a good stock of books 
a profitable sideline for the general stores, as can be seen by the 
advertisement of James Forguson (or Ferguson) in the Spy of 
August 13, 1799, who was leaving the territory and proposed 
selling his entire stock of dry-goods, groceries, and books. So 
it does not seem strange that public spirited citizens should have 
projected plans for a library early in the town’s history. 

It would be interesting to know which of the twenty-five 
signers of the subscription list inspired that meeting at Yeatman’s 
Tavern on the evening of February 13, 1802. The city fathers 
were young men in those days, though it is hard for the imagina- 
tion to restore youthful smoothness and bloom to the bent, 
wrinkled and toothless portraits adorning their memoirs. (The 
Jacob Burnet of the etching of 1807,° with the classic profile, the 
trim queue, and lacy shirt front, looks scarcely father of the grim 
and careless oldster of the 1840’s.)" They were young, and.added 
to their patriotic enthusiasm for the western country was their 
classical heritage from the East. They were frontiersmen who, 
while adapting themselves to the wilderness, were at the same 
time citizens of an outpost of a civilization with which they never 


5 Western Spy, Aug. 13, 1799. Quoted by E. A. Henry, “Cincinnati as a Litera 
ot Pulidins Center, 1793-1880,” in Publisher’s Weekly (New York, 1937), CXXXII, 
-4, 110-12. 
* Historical & Philosophical Society of Ohio, Journal [and transactions] (Columbus, 
1839). I, pt. 2, front. 
_ ‘Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwestern Territory (Cin- 
cinnati, 1846), front. 
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lost touch, whose institutions they brought with them to be 
planted in the first clearings. To men of Latin and legal training, 
books were necessary even on the frontier, and the subscription 
library as an institution of organized borrowing was known to 
them in the world from which they came. 

The notice which was read by Cincinnatians in Saturday's 
Western Spy that thirteenth of February, 1802, was, however, 
unsigned, and carried only the simple message: 

Such persons as wish for the establishment of a public 
library in this town are requested to meet at Mr. Yeatman’s at 

6 o’clock this evening. 

Enough such persons were present to form a preliminary 
organization, and a committee consisting of Messrs. Jacob Burnet, 
Martin Baum and Lewis Kerr was appointed to seek subscrip- 
tions. The paper they circulated, a folded sheet of rag paper 
such as the Spy was printed on, was dated February 15, 1802, 
and they were ready to make their report by March 6, as they in- 
formed the public by a second notice in the Spy of that date. 
This notice was headlined “Cincinnati Library” and read: 

The subscribers to this institution, and others who may be desirous 
of encouraging it, are requested to meet at Mr. Yeatman’s on Monday eve- 
ning next at 6 o'clock, to receive the report of the committee appointed on 
the 13th ult. and proceed thereon. 

By order of the committee, Lewis Kerr. 

The following penciled and barely legible note on the back 
of the subscription paper, added many years later, concludes the 
documentation of the existence of Cincinnati’s first library: 

The first Library Company founded here was originated with the fol- 
lowing subscription list. It went into operation March 6, 1802. Lewis Kerr, 
Librarian. Taking into view the scarcity of money at that period it was an 
exceedingly liberal subscription amounting to three hundred and forty dol- 
lars. As far as known but four of the signers survive. John Reily now of 
Hamilton, Griffin Yeatman, Jacob Burnet and Jacob White of Kentucky. 
This note must have been written sometime between 1842, when 
Deacon Wade died, and 1849, the year of Griffin Yeatman’s 
death.® 


8 Reily died in 1850; Burnet in 1853. The date of White’s death has not been 
ascertained. 
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Upon these three meager documents rests the evidence of the 
founding of a public library in Cincinnati in 1802. 

The subscription paper probably came to light in the 1860's, 
among the papers of that indefatigable collector of historical 
ephemera, James McBride, of Hamilton, Ohio, when Robert 
Clarke, the publisher, was editing McBride’s Pioneer Biogra- 
phies.° McBride, in his sketch of John Reily of Hamilton,’ 
made brief mention of the 1802 library, to which Reily was a 
subscriber, and pointed out that at the time of Reily’s death in 
1850, Jacob Burnet, since dead, was its only surviving member." 

Clarke, in his capacity as editor, added an appendix to 
the sketch of Reily,’* in which he quoted the subscription paper, 
including the list of names and noticing the penciled note on the 
back. He prefaced the quotation of the subscription paper with: 
the direct statement that the Cincinnati Library preceded by nearly 
two years the “celebrated ‘Coon-skin Library,’ . . . [which] has 
always had the credit of having been the first public library in 
the Northwestern territory.” 

Now the “Coon-skin” Library, as the Western Library Asso- 
ciation was nicknamed, was founded at the village of Ames, in 
Athens County, Ohio, on February 2, 1804, after a year or so 
of preliminary discussion. It was another six months before its 
books were actually in circulation, but from November, 1804, to 
the year 1861 the Western Library Association faithfully served 
the people of Athens County, and, as Clarke stated, had always 
been believed to be the first public library in the Northwest 
Territory. 

In the same year that he published McBride’s Pioneer Biog- 
raphies, Clarke also published A History of Athens County, Ohio, 
by C. M. Walker, in which the story of this famous library was 
related, and its claims to priority asserted. 

Clarke, however, as a result of his discovery of the subscrip- 


tion paper, felt he had reason to believe otherwise, and his 


® James McBride, Pioneer Biographies (Cincinnati, 1869), 2 vols. 
10 Thid., I, 1-105. 
1 Tbid., I, 43. 
2 Tbid., I, 104. 
18 Dorothy V. Martin, History of the Library Movement in Ohio to 1850. . 
(unpublished master’s thesis, Ohio State University, 1935). 
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editorial statement in the appendix to the sketch of Reily was the 
first time such a claim for Cincinnati had appeared in print, 
although probably in the same year Clarke had offered this sug- 
gestion in a paper read before the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio.* 

It was this statement which raised the little ghost of Cincin- 
nati’s first library. It is not without irony that, in two simulta- 
neous publications from his own press, Clarke should have raised 
a ghost which has not yet been laid, and precipitated an historical 
tempest in a teapot which had to be quieted by the deliberations 


' of three wise men. 


It was nearly ten years, however, before the events involving 
the three wise men took place. 

In 1876 the United States Commissioner of Education issued 
a special report entitled: Public Libraries in the United States. 
The well-known teacher, -writer and scholar, William Henry Ven- 
able, contributed the article on Cincinnati libraries.1® In his dis- 
cussion of the 1802 library he followed the Clarke appendix in 
McBride, and offered the further suggestion that it might have 
been incorporated into the Circulating Library Society of 1814, 
which actually did flourish-for several years. He drew forth per- 
haps the first protest from Athens County by his categorical 
statement that “the Cincinnati Library went into operation March 
6, 1802, thirteen years after the town was begun, and two years 
before the formation of the famous ‘Coon Skin’ Library at Ames, 
Athens County, Ohio, for which priority of origin has been mis- 
takenly claimed.” 

The secretary of the Athens County Pioneer Society, A. B. 
Walker, read this special report, and took exception to Venable’s 
statement in a letter to the Commissioner of Education, written 
November 8, 1877, in which he argued that this claim rested solely 
upon the subscription paper, “the original of which was in the 
hands of Robert Clarke,” and that it was not only impossible to 
show that books had been purchased and circulated, but that it 

14 Clarke MSS., vol. 2, p. 140; and Historical & Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
Record of the Society minutes, May 23, 1868 - Nov. 4, 1882, pp. 77-8 


H. Venable, “Public Libraries of Cincinnati,’ . Ss. a of Educa- 
tion, Pabiic Libraries in the United States . . . (Washington, 1876), 898-9. 
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would have been physically impossible in any case, judging from 
the experience of the Western Library Association, to inaugurate, 
organize and stock a library within the short period of three 
weeks.’° The Commissioner, having corresponded with Clarke on 
this subject while the special report was in preparation, turned 
Walker’s letter over to him for his reply.*” 

Clarke, as has been said, had the original subscription paper 
in his possession, and thus challenged he searched the Western 
Spy for 1802 and found the two newspaper notices calling for 
the library’s organization. He accounted for the fact that no 
other notices appeared by saying, “It [the library society] was 
doubtless fully organized at this last meeting [of March 6], and 
needed no further advertising, so it disappears from the news- 
papers.” For the problem, whether or not, and where, books 
were purchased, Clarke offered as a solution the advertisement 
of a book auction to be held February 2 under the auspices of a 
certain A. Carey. Of this advertisement Clarke says, “I find 
[in it] not only the source from which the books were obtained 
but I have no doubt, also the exciting cause of the formation of 
the Library and of the haste in obtaining subscriptions,” and he 
thought, furthermore, that the idea might have been suggested by 
Carey himself. “These advertisements,” said Clarke, “with the 
original manuscript subscription list, show that the project was 
hastily conceived and promptly carried out, doubtless in order to 
take advantage of the presence of Carey and his ‘handsome col- 
lection’.” ** 

Clarke took it for granted that the A. Carey of the adver- 
tisement was a member of the Philadelphia firm of Mathew 
Carey & Sons, publishers, although nowhere in the advertisement 
is it so stated. It is as easy to believe that he was Abraham Carey, 
a Cincinnatian of several years’ residence, who served several 
terms as constable of Cincinnati Township and overseer of the 

1% A. B. Walker to John Eaton, Nov. 8, 1877, in Clarke MSS., vol. 2, p. 120. 
One of a series of 11 letters — assed between Clarke, Walker, the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, John Eaton, the State Commissioner of Education, J. J. Burns, 
and the j of three appointed by Commissioner Eaton to weigh the claims of the 
conflicting libraries. 

17 Eaton to Clarke, March 26, 1878, in Clarke MSS., vol. 2, 


%* Clarke to Eaton, Apr. 13, 1878, in Clarke MSS., Vol. 2 Pe: arr 125. (The 
advertisement of Carey’s book auction appeared in the Western Spy or Jan. 30, 1802.) 
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poor, and was sergeant at arms in the Territorial Legislature in 
1799. In that day, it was not unusual for the wandering publisher 
to arrive in town with a stock of books which he offered at auc- 
tion sale, after which he went on without establishing any per- 
manent local connections, and the Careys of Philadelphia were 
among the first publishers to build up this kind of trade. But 
neither was it unusual for a western man, on concluding a visit to 
the East, to bring back a stock of some readily marketable goods, 
by the sale of which he hoped to defray the expenses of his trip. 

This, however, is a matter beyond proof, and so is the con- 
nection between A. Carey’s book auction and the first call for the 
organization of the library, although Clarke was convinced that 
such a connection existed and that it strengthened his claim. But 
if this connection did exist it would appear that Carey’s book 
auction was not particularly successful, as nearly two weeks 
elapsed between the date of sale (February 2) and the date of 
the first citizens’ meeting (February 13). 

In conclusion, Clarke pointed out that the library must have 
existed if only because “such men as Arthur St. Clair, Jacob 
Burnet, and others whose names are on the list . . . were not the 
men to put their names to such an enterprise and not carry it 
out.” “However short a life it may have had,” said Clarke, “I 
have no doubt it was established, and was the first public library 
in the Northwestern Territory.” 

Walker of Athens County refused to accept the results of 
Clarke’s investigations as proof of Cincinnati’s priority over the 
Coon-skin Library, and solicited a legal opinion of General C. H. 
Grosvenor of Athens, who, like Walker, was a member of the 
Athens County Pioneer Society. General Grosvenor *® wrote a 
long and learned reply, arriving at the conclusion that while it 
could be proved that steps were taken to organize the Cincinnati 
library, it could not be proved that books were ever purchased 
and circulated. 

Clarke did not deign to reply to this opinion, a copy of which 
General Grosvenor sent him, but laid before the October meeting 


19 Grosvenor to A. B, Walker, May 27, 1878, published in the Cincinnati Gazette, 
Oct. 29, 1878, 
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of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, the challeng- 
ing letter of Walker, Eaton’s letter of transmittal and his own 
reply, and all these were published in the Cincinnati Gazette, 
under the banner: 

Cincinnati Ahead. The First Public Library in the West 
Established there. Proof that it Antedated the Noted Coonskin 
Library of Ames Township, Athens County, Ohio.” 

Naturally this drew forth a protest from General Grosvenor, 
who sent to the Gazette an open letter of a column and a half, 
addressed to Robert Clarke, in which he reminded Clarke of his 
unanswered letter of the previous spring, reviewed the evidence, 
and proposed that the controversy be referred either to Judge 
Ranney, Judge Waite, or to the Honorable Samuel Shellabarger, 
upon whose decision the case might stand.** 

Walker made the same proposal to Commissioner Eaton, who 
thereupon returned to each of the protagonists all his statensents 
regarding the matter, in order that they might be submitted to 
such referees as might be agreed upon.*? 

Clarke testily replied that he had become involved in the 
problem in the first place because by accident he possessed the 
subscription paper, that he was convinced that the library did 
function, however briefly, and that further research in the files 
of the Western Spy, if such files were available, would un- 
doubtedly reveal that such was the case. He referred to a notice 
in the Western Spy for May 8, 1813, calling a meeting of the 
Trustees of the Cincinnati Circulating Library, which had been 
brought to his attention by his friend, H. A. Rattermann, and 
this, said Clarke, was undoubtedly the same society, which some- 
one with plenty of time for the necessary research could no doubt 
verify. As for himself, he had devoted as much time to the ques- 
tion as he could spare from a busy life, and declined having any- 
thing more to do with it! ** 

Walker and his Athens associates were persistent, however. 


2” Cincinnati Gazette, Oct. 7, 1878, p. 5, col. 1-2. 

21 Ibid., Oct. 29, 1878, p. 5, col. 1-2. ’Clarke, in his letter of Nov. 18 to oe, 
says that he replied to Grosvenor through the columns of the Gazette for Nov. 7, but 
no such reply was found. 

22 Eaton to Clarke, Nov. 16, 1878, in Clarke MSS., Vol. 2, p. 

2 Clarke to Eaton, Nov. 18, 878i and Clarke to Waikee, 5 6, 1878, in 
Clarke MSS., vol. 2, p. 122 and 1 
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The jury of referees (J. J. Burns, State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools, Attorney General Isaiah Pillars, and President Ed- 
ward Orton of Ohio State University) was appointed,” and after 
a year of investigation and weighing of facts, reported their 
findings.*® 

These upset all claims of both sides. 

The Cincinnati library of 1802, they decided, was certainly 
projected in 1802, but proof of its having functioned did not seem 
to exist. The so-called Coon-skin Library certainly came into 
existence in 1804, and gave satisfactory service for a number of 
years. But the first public library in the Territory North-west of 
the River Ohio was the Belpre Library, which was established 
in 1796 and flourished till 1815 or 1816. Legal proof of this lay 
in a receipt for the purchase of a share of stock in the library, 
for the sum of ten dollars, dated October 26, 1796, and in an 
inventory of the estate of Captain Jonathan Stone probated at 
Marietta, dated September 2, 1801, both of which had been un- 
covered by President 1. W. Andrews of Marietta College, in the 
preparation of an article on the Belpre library which he wrote 
for the Marietta Register,?® as his contribution to the controversy. 

Thus the question, what was the first public library in the 
Northwest Territory, was definitively settled, but the question of 
priority between the Cincinnati and Coon-skin libraries still re- 
mained in doubt. 

The findings of the jury of referees were published in the 
Columbus Daily Times and Ohio Statesman; and in the Marietta 
Register (reprinted in the Library Journal) under the caption: 
“The Oldest Library in the North-West.” ?’ Strangely enough 
these findings were not published in the Cincinnati Gazette, which 
had carried Clarke’s and Grosvenor’s correspondence of 1878, 
perhaps because Clarke neglected to offer the press his manu- 
script copy of the report, although he filed it, with the rest of his 


*% Eaton to J. Burns, May 6, $879. in Clarke MSS., vol. 2, p. 132. Burns, 
notified Clarke ‘the appointment of the in a letter of May 19, to which Clarke* 
Cletter of oe 22) reiterated his desire to a draw from the controversy. 
td Orton, —— Pillars, and J. J. Burns to Eaton, Mar. 15, 1880, in 
Clarke MSS. vol. 2, p. 13 
Ww. Andrews, Tbe Belpre Library of the Early Days,’ in Marietta Register, 
June 18; 1879. 


Columbus Daily Times end Ohio Statesman, Apr. 14, age cc Register, 
Apr. 18 1880; and Library Journal (New York), May, 1880, V, 
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correspondence on the subject, in the archives of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 

At*any rate the matter received no local publicity, and the 
Fords,”* writing in 1881, followed Clarke and Venable in their 
discussions of the city’s library history, giving continued currency 
to the idea first set forth by Clarke in 1869. So also did two of 
the three twentieth century historians of Cincinnati. N. D. C. 
Hodges, librarian of the Cincinnati Public Library, writing his 
article for Greve’s Centennial History of Cincinnati *® was cau- 
tious, and did not claim precedence, but did venture to follow 
Venable and Clarke in supposing the 1802 library to have had 
a continuous life and to have been merged into the 1814 library. 
But Goss, in 1912, stated that “there was founded in Cinciunati 
in 1802, the first public library in the Northwest Territory,” 
though, he admitted, “It is probable that the existence of this 
library was brief,” *° and, as late as 1927 Leonard wrote, “The first 
public library in the great Northwest Territory was established 
in Cincinnati in 1802,” though, he too, admitted, “The history of 
this organization was evidently brief, for it is known of record 
that certain citizens in 1809 presented a petition to the Legisla- 
ture for an act of incorporation, but for a reason now unknown 
this request was denied.” ** 

The question of whether or not the 1802 library ever went 
into operation was still open for lack of evidence, and Clarke, in 
the letter to the Commissioner of Education in which he dis- 
avowed any further responsibility, hit upon the reason for this 
lack when he said that further research in the files of the Western 
Spy, if such files were available, would be necessary. The truth 
was that in 1878 and 1879 there was no complete file of Cincin- 
nati’s pioneer newspaper which was available to Mr. Clarke. 

Now that such a file is available ** it is possible to say that 
Clarke’s guess was wrong. A search of the papers for the years 


23H. A. and Mrs. Kate Ford, History of Cincinnati, Ohio (Cleveland, 1881), 


258- 64. 
2 N. D. C. Hodges, “The Public Library and its Precursors,” in C. T. Greve, 
Conner By xd of Cincinnati (Chicago, 1904), I, 906-908. 
. Goss, Cincinnati, the Queen City ( hicago, 1912), II, 419. 
af = Leonard, ed., Greater Cincinnati and Its Pico shi HS ne York, ef II, 707. 
*2See files in the library of the Historical & PI Society of Ohio; for 


1799, only 3 issues are missing; for 1800 and 1802, ro ny 2 yf - for 1803, 16; for 
1804 and 1805, 2 each, etc. 
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1802 and 1803 reveals no further mention of a public library in 
Cincinnati. Continue the search through 1805 and there is still no 
mention of such an institution. The probability that thé organi- 
zation of 1802 was still-born is supported by an announcement in 
both the Western Spy and the Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mer- 
cury for February 17, 1806: 

Such gentlemen of this town, and its vicinity, as wish to promote a 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, are requested to meet at the house of 
Mr. GRIFFIN YEATMAN, on SATURDAY the 22d instant, at 6 o'clock 
in the evening, in order to form the most expedient plan for carrying the 
design into execution. It is unnecessary to expaciate [sic] on the advan- 
tages to be derived from so useful an institution, as it is universally 
admitted to be of great utility, both to the present and rising generation. 

Here the existence of a predecessor is not acknowledged, 
though Mr. Yeatman, patron of the meetings of 1802, again opens 
his house in the interests of culture. Had he actually paid his 
ten dollars for a share of stock, and did he hope by reviving the 
library project to see it serving some useful purpose? However 
that might be, the second attempt must have been even less fruit- 
ful than the first, not another word about it appearing in either 
the Spy or Liberty Hall, and not another name being connected 
with it. When in 1816 the directors of the Circulating Library 
Society of Cincinnati issued their Systematic Catalogue of Books, 
they traced the history of their society back only to the autumn 
of 1808, and did not seem aware of the two earlier efforts at 
founding such a society. 

Of those twenty-five men who signed the subscription paper, 
almost nothing in the way of personal papers or memoirs sur- 
vives. Burnet was the only author of published books among 
them, and Reily’s biography at the hands of McBride is the only 
contemporary account, outside of the eulogistic and uninforma- 
tive newspaper obituaries. Judge Burnet, by the time he was 
reminiscing about the pioneer days, had forgotten his youthful 
pledge of ten dollars in the cause of learning, and in fact had 
little to say about educational institutions of any kind in early 
Ohio. His “Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwestern 
Territory” were almost wholly concerned with the political and 
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military phases of early settlement. Even when, in the forties, 
Charles Cist was prodding the public mind for pioneer recollec- 
tions for his weekly column, “Cincinnati Miscellany,” in the 
Western General Advertiser, no memories of the 1814 library 
were turned up, let alone of the 1802 library. If such memories 
did exist and were written down, they were then and still remain 
in private hands. 

In spite of other lack of evidence, however, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that an institution for which officers were ap- 
pointed really did function, and the note on the back of the sub- 
scription paper says that the library did go into operation, on 
March 6, 1802, with Lewis Kerr as librarian. 

Who was Lewis Kerr? Is it possible to find in his career 
the history of the fate of the 1802 library? 

Lewis Kerr was an adventurous Irishman who came to Cin- 
cinnati sometime early in 1801, at least as early as March, 1801, 
when he was admitted to the Cincinnati bar.** His first appearance 
in the public prints occurred in March, 1802, when there was 
published in the Spy the second notice of a library meeting, to 
which his name was signed. His second appearance was in May, 
1802, when a communication of the Republican Corresponding 
Society of Cincinnati, bearing the name of Lewis Kerr as chair- 
man, was published.** 

The Republican Corresponding Society had met to consider 
the report of the “committee of Congress lately appointed to 
deliberate on the expediency and means of erecting certain parts 
of this territory into a state to be incorporated in the Union.” 
The Society stood for the erection of a state nearly within the 
present boundaries, and was opposed politically to the Federalist 
followers of Governor St. Clair. The report of the Society’s 
deliberations unleashed a series of “communicated” pieces in the 
columns of the Spy, written by members of the Federalist party, 
in which were attacked not only the principles of the Society, 
but especially the personality of its chairman.** 

One correspondent, calling himself “Peter Squibb,” was par- 
"Western Law Journal, 1843/44, II, 94. 


*4 Western Spy, May 1, 1802. 
% Tbid., May 8, 15, 22, 29, June 5, 12, 26, July 3, 17, 1802. 
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ticularly scurrilous in his attacks on Kerr, incidentally disclosing 
the fact that Kerr was neither a native American nor a natural- 
ized citizen, that he had arrived in Cincinnati not more than 
fifteen months before, and that he had come to America from 
Calcutta, but was a native of Ireland. 

Throughout June these letters continued, filled with invective 
against the person of Kerr; then they became more general though 
none the less filled with vilification, until finally on July 17 the 
editors of the Spy concluded that every side had had its chance 
to be heard and refused therefore to publish any more personal 
attacks. pairs 

Such pot shots at personality, whether or not accompanied 
by physical demonstrations of hostility, might well have ruined 
a man’s chances, even in those days when political feeling com- 
. monly ran high, and it is not surprising, therefore, to learn, by a 
long letter from Kerr himself in a Western Spy Extra on July 24, 
1802, that he was now departed from Cincinnati. His letter was 
dated from Louisville, June 19, and in it he tendered his resigna- 
tion as chairman of the Republican Corresponding Society because 
of business which might take him from the territory for many 
months. He expressed surprise and sorrow at the flood of vilifica- 
tion which his chairmanship had called forth, and declared, “True 
it is, I drew my first breath in the kingdom of Ireland, not many 
miles from the British shore; but gentlemen, it is equally true, 
that I have not imported to this country one particle of attach- 
ment to the European corruptions of government, nor one senti- 
ment inimical to the constitution of the United States.” With a 
truly graceful style he enlarged upon the privileges and duties of 
citizenship and wished success to the cause of the Republican 
Society—all this “in a few intervales [sic] of leisure which [he] 
could but badly spare from the attention necessary to the naviga- 
tion of [his] boat.” ** 


** See numerous _mtereneas to Kerr in U. S. Secretary of State. Tomcnoret Papers, 
Mississippi, and IX, Orleans; and in Dunbar Rowland’s edition of The Mississippi 
Yorn po me (Nashville, 1905). 

Kerr’s subsequent career proved equally full of adventure. Naturally he mones 
returned to Cincinnati. He floated down to Natchez, where he ingratiated himself 
into the favor of Governor W. C. Claiborne of Orleans territ Claiborne took 
Kerr into his official family and by aoe had appointed him Sheri ‘of New Orleans, 

“conceiving that . . . that important office should be filled with one who personally 
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Lewis Kerr said nothing, in the letter in which he resigned his 
chairmanship of the Republican Corresponding Society, about re- 
signing his position as librarian of the Cincinnati library. It must 
be granted that such a position must have been a purely honorary 
one as regards salary. Furthermore his letter was directed, not 
“To whom it may concern,” but to the members of the Society 
whose chairmanship he was resigning. 

Nevertheless this letter reveals the significant fact that the 
only known official of the Cincinnati library of 1802 remained in 
Cincinnati only a little over three months after the supposed 
establishment of the library. If this institution had really been 
a going concern when Kerr left in June, so suddenly that he had 
to send back a letter from Louisville announcing his departure, 
a meeting of the stock holders should have been called to select 
his successor, and no notice of such a meeting was published in 
the Western Spy. 

There seems to have been only one person who in later years 
remembered about the 1802 library, and that was John Reily.*’ 
What was his real connection with the organization ? 

Reily came to Cincinnati’s sister village of Columbia in De- 
cember, 1789, and the next summer opened a school there, in 
partnership with Francis Dunlevy. In 1793 he gave up teaching in 
order to improve his lands near where the suburb of Carthage 
now stands, but finding this occupation uncongenial, moved to 
Cincinnati, where he held various political offices, among them 
clerk of the Territorial Legislature from September, 1799, till 
1802. He served as trustee of Cincinnati’s first council in 1802, 
and in November of that year went to Chillicothe as a delegate 
from Hamilton County to the Constitutional Convention. Some- 
time early in 1803 he received appointment to the post of recorder 
of Butler County, whereupon he moved to Hamilton and lived 
there until his death in 1850. 





enjoyed [his] confidence, & was himself possessed of legal Information.’”? One of Kerr’s 
commissions from Claiborne was the task of compiling an “Exposition of the Criminal 
. Laws of the Territory of Orleans,’’ which was published in 1806. 

But the appeal of political intrigue was too strong for Kerr, and in 1808 he was 
brought to trial on charges of complicity in the Burr conspiracy. His American career 
was now forever ruined. Claiborne, writing to the Secretary of War in April, 1808, to 
report upon the activities of the conspirators, said that Kerr Dg to return to 
Ireland. There, no doubt, he found new intrigues ripe for his ts. 

37 McBride, Pioneer Biographies. 
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The subscription paper, as has been said, probably came to 
light in the 1860’s, among the papers of James McBride of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, friend and protégé of John Reily. It may be sup- 
posed that when Reily went to Hamilton he took with him the 
subscription paper, which along with other historical documents, 
such as the Minutes of the Territorial Legislature, had floated into 
his hands. There, one may believe, it lay among his papers until 
James McBride, taking notes on the pioneers sometime in the 
forties, talked to the old man about the old days, and helped him 
rediscover it. Reily was then in his eighties (he died at the age 
of eighty-seven) and perhaps he recalled intention as if it were 
accomplishment. The note on the back of the subscription paper 
was no doubt put there at this time. At any rate, into his biog- 
raphy crept the modest statement that a library was organized 
in Cincinnati in February and March of 1802—a statement which 
grew into a lively ghost during the 1870’s under the sponsorship 
of Clarke. But it was merely the ghost of an idea. 

The truth probably is that there was no library in Cincinnati 
until 1814, when the Circulating Library Society of Cincinnati 
began to issue books. The evidence of the subscription paper is 
evidence of earnestness of intention, but the silence of other rec- 
ords cannot be interpreted as evidence of accomplishment. The fact 
that Kerr, who was an officer, and Reily who became custodian 
of the subscription list, left Cincinnati, never to return, within 
the year (Kerr within three months), argues, if nothing else, for 
a brief, brief life. The fact that four years and again six years 
later, there were unsuccessful attempts at the same object, neither 
of which took cognizance of the 1802 effort, shows such a lack of 
vitality in that first effort that it seems impossible to conclude 
otherwise than that it died at birth. There is one more conclusive 
fact—nobody to this day has been able to produce a book with 
a book plate of the Cincinnati Library, 1802. 











OHIO IN SHORT STORIES, 1824-1839 
By LuciLLe B. Emcu 


In the Ohio Valley of the 1820’s and 1830’s there occurred a 
stir of literary activity which for the time and character of the 
events was most unusual. The perspective gained by the passing 
of more than a century adds to rather than detracts from the 
significance of the movement. 

The publishing center of the West during the twenties and 
thirties was Cincinnati, which, with a population of 24,831 in 
1830, was by far the largest city in the trans-Allegheny region. 
“Cincinnati now commands in a considerable measure the literary 
resources of the Western valley,” remarked the American Quar- 
terly Observer in 1834.1. The Queen City had not always held 
this position of superiority, for until the third decade of the 
nineteenth century the literary capital of the West had been Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. The focusing of intellectual and cultural life 
at Lexington in the early days was due to the location there of 
Transylvania University, the first institution of higher learning 
west of the mountains. 

The significance of the literary movement in the West can 
best be judged against the background of what was happening in 
the East. American literature at this period was just beginning 
to take form. The “Era of Good Feeling” which followed the 
War of 1812 had developed in the East the hope for a national 
literature, a literature expressing America and independent of 
England. In the field of fiction two precedents had just been 
established, the one in the realm of the short story, the other in 
the novel. The publication of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book 
(1819-1820) pointed the way to the charm of American legends 
as backgrounds for tales. The success of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s The Spy (1821) turned the attention of writers to the 


1TI1I (July, 1834), 141. 
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adaptability of American scenes and American materials to the 
realm of fiction. Cooper had learned his use of the historical 
and the local from Sir Walter Scott, whose border romances were 
the most popular novels of the day.” 

The demand for American authors and American materials 
was echoed almost at once across the Alleghenies, but in a slightly 
different form. While the eastern magazines were asking for a 
national literature, the Westerners were calling for western writers 
and western scenes. The individualism which is characteristic of 
the frontier expressed its desire to be free from dependence on 
the East. Dr. Daniel Drake, “the Franklin of Cincinnati,’’* wrote 
in 1833, “We should foster western genius, encourage western 
writers, patronize western publishers, augment the number of 
western readers, and create a western heart.”* Dr. Drake was, 
in effect, pleading for a regional literature in the West, which for 
the purpose of fiction and poetry should be regarded as possessing 
features distinct from those of the seaboard states. 

The initiative for a western literature was undertaken by the 
literary periodicals of the West, of which there was a surpris- 
ingly large number. None survived for more than five years and 
some no longer than a few months, but their voices, though brief, 
were lusty. The two periodicals issued at Lexington, the Medley 
(January-December, 1803) and the Western Review (August, 
1819-July, 1821) were not parts of the western movement, for 
although they did not wholly neglect the West, they were con- 
cerned mainly with academic subjects and foreign literature. The 
Literary Cadet (1819-1820), “the pioneer literary leaf of the 
Queen City,” and the Olio (1821-1822) made brief appearances 
on the literary scene.® On more solid ground was John P. Foote’s 
Cincinnati Literary Gazette, a weekly which “thrived” from Janu- 
ary 1, 1824, to October 29, 1825. Timothy Flint’s Western 
Monthly Review, of more dignified format, was issued at Cin- 
cinnati from May, 1827, to June, 1830. Judge James Hall’s 

2See Harry R. Warfel and G. Harrison Orians, American Local-Color Stories (New 
York, 1939), viii. 

* William Henry Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley (Cin- 
cinnati, 1891), 304. 


*As quoted in New England Magazine, VI (April, 1833), 343. 
5 Venable, Beginnings, 66. 
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Illinois Monthly Magazine was published at Vandalia, Illinois, 
from October, 1830, to September, 1832, and his Western Monthly 
Magazine at Cincinnati from January, 1833, to November, 1837.° 
The Cincinnati Mirror, in whose stormy career there were several 
changes of editor, managed to survive from October 1, 1831, to 
September 17, 1836. William D. Gallagher’s Western Literary 
Journal and Monthly Review (June-November, 1836) merged 
after six months with the Western Monthly Magazine. The last 
magazine to fall within the period, Gallagher’s Hesperian (May, 
1838-November, 1839) was issued first at Columbus, later at Cin- 
cinnati. These periodicals, unlike their Lexington predecessors, 
were in large part western in point of view, in subject matter and 
in authorship. It is true that as each declined it was forced to 
draw more and more upon eclectic materials, but this did not 
affect the basic loyalty to the West. 

The western periodicals which flourished in the eighteen 
twenties and thirties were optimistic of the literary possibilities 
of the trans-Allegheny region. In pleading for a school of belles- 
lettres independent of that of the East, the magazinists developed 
their theme along three lines: first, they claimed that writers of 
great talent were living in the area across the mountains; second, 
they pointed to the abundance of materials in the West for works 
of the imagination ; and third, they berated the attempts of eastern 
writers to portray the western locale. The western critics insisted 
that only native authors were capable of describing western scenes. 

Writing in 1827, Timothy Flint stated in the Western 
Monthly Review, “We are physically and from our peculiar modes 
of existence, a scribbling and forth-putting people. Little, as 
they have dreamed of the fact in the Atlantic country, we have 
our thousand orators and poets.”” The Cincinnati Mirror, with a 
self-confidence amounting almost to arrogance, said in 1833: 

We feel a great interest in the literature of the West, which is now 


assuming an appearance of some importance. We are strictly within the 
bounds of truth, when we assert, that it is not ten years behind that of the 


® Hall was editor of the Western Monthly Magazine until June, ea mA R. Fry 
from July - December, 1836. The Western Monthly was merged with Gallagher’s 
Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review and issued February - oe 1837, under 
the title Western Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal. James B. Marshall, its pub- 
lisher, ren en, 5 were joint editors of the new publication. 
May, 1 ? 
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Atlantic States. What Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Paulding, Mrs. Hale, Miss 
Sedgwick, and even Washington Irving, were to the lighter branches of the 
literature of the East ten years ago, Flint, Hall, Neville, Curry, Dillon, 
Little, B. Drake, and F. W. Thomas, Mrs. Dumont and Mrs. Hentz, now 
are to the literature of the West—its ornaments and its leading spirits. 
And what those are now, will these be before the expiration of the next 
ten years—well known abroad, and justly appreciated at home.* 

These were prideful assertions of the existence of inspired lit- 
erary workers in the West, and were part of the national aspi- 
rations aroused by Scott, Irving and Cooper. 

Another aspect of regionalism expressed itself in the attempts 
to designate the West as an area that possessed romantic materials 
which could be treated in the current literary patterns. Much in 
the manner of W. H. Gardiner,? who in 1822 pointed to the 
abundance of American materials for literary works, the West 
called attention to the suitability of its scenes, characters and 
events as subjects for belles-lettres. Most eloquent in this con- 
nection was the essay of Isaac Appleton Jewett in the Western 
Monthly Magazine.’ Jewett pointed to the romantic materials 
of the West, its thrilling history, its relics of antiquity, its beau- 
tiful and varied scenery. He hoped to “induce the writers of 
western fiction to confine their range more within western boun- 
daries, and to feel, that while the body of western literature is 
fashioned from native materials, its spirit should be an inspiration 
of western genius.” 

Not only was the West self-conscious regarding its place in 
the literary field, but it was also sensitive of any effort on the 
part of eastern writers to deal with its materials. The West 
argued that a realistic picture of trans-Allegheny life could come 
only from the pens of writers personally acquainted with the 
region. In this respect its literary critics were anticipating the 
demands of the local colorists—that tribe of short story writers 
who flourished in the 1870’s and 1880’s—for native authors de- 
scribing native scenes. In accordance with this principle, the 
West’s reception of James Fenimore Cooper’s The Prairie (1828), 

*II (June 22, 1833), 158. 
* North American Review, XV (July, 1822), 250-282. 


1° “Themes for Western Fiction,’’ I (December, 1853), 574-88. 
4 Tbid., 574. 
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James Kirke Paulding’s Westward Ho! (1832) and Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird’s Nick of the Woods (1837) was far from hos- i 
pitable. Reviewing The Prairie in 1831, the Illinois Monthly 
Magazine declared it “a complete failure.”?? Even more sarcastic 
was the Cincinnati Mirror’s notice of Westward Ho!, the re- 
viewer calling it the “novelest novel” to reach his desk in many 
a day. Nick of the Woods suffered a similar fate and was rated 
“a failure” by the Western Monthly Magazine..* Thus did the 
West welcome three of the most important American novels of 
the period, novels which still are read by students of American 
literary history !’® 

The Cincinnati Literary Gazette and the western periodicals 
which followed it gave emphasis to the short story as the form 
of belles-lettres most suitable to the character and temper of their 
publications. Of poetry there was more than enough’® but for 
stories with scenes laid in the western country there were frequent 
calls from editors. The Jllinois Monthly Magazine promised to | 
its readers “Original tales, characteristic of the western people.’’?” i 
The Western Monthly Magazine and the Cincinnati Mirror stimu- | 
lated interest by offering prizes for the best tales submitted, the 
Mirror’s editor suggesting to contributors “the propriety of con- 
necting their Tales in some manner with the West, either his- 
torically, or by laying the scene of action in the Great Valley.”?® 

Another factor to encourage the writing of tales in both the if 
East and West was the appearance of literary gift-books or 
annuals in which short stories were the most important feature. i 
With the publication at Philadelphia of the Atlantic Souvenir for it 
1826, began a literary fashion which assumed a position of im- i 
portance in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. The 




























1271 (October, 1831), 23. The review of the Western Monthly Review, I (Sep- | 
tember, 1827), 308, was couched in equally uncomplimentary terms. Hi 
13 JJ (December 8, 1832), 47. i 
44] (n.s., May, 1837), 272. 4 
: 43 The West could laugh at the eccentricities of frontier characters, but only when j 
it was on the giving—not the receiving—end of a story. The West loved its Davy 
Crocketts, Mike Finks, and Colonel Plugs, rough and ready sons of the rivers and back- 
w 








Ss. 

16 The try of the West during this early period has been rescued from oblivion 
through Gallagher’s Selections from the Poetical Literature of the West (Cincinnati, ; 
1841) and William T. yoy Poets and Poetry of the West (New York, 1864). | 
A few short stories have found their way into anthologies, but no collection of early 

western tales has been published. 

17T (October, 1830), 3. 

18TI (September 29, 1832), 7. 
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trans-Allegheny region was not unmindful of the stir caused in 
the East by the arrival of the gift-books. Anxious to assert its 
position on the literary scene and to be represented in this new 
field, the West prepared for the publication of its own annual. 
Only three years after the Atlantic Souvenir made its astonishing 
debut at Philadelphia, the Western Souvenir appeared to a waiting 
public at Cincinnati. Bound in satin or tooled leather, the 
Souvenir was a small octavo volume of three hundred twenty- 
four pages, illustrated with six steel engravings. 

The guiding spirit behind the Western Souvenir was James 
Hall, who was living at this time in Vandalia, Illinois, carrying 
on his duties as circuit judge and newspaper editor. While the 
Atlantic Souvenirs, the Tokens and the Legendaries laid emphasis 
on the American character of their contents, the Western Sou- 
venir stressed the fact that it was western in materials and 
authorship : 

It will be seen, that this volume aspires to something beyond the ordi- 
nary compilations of the day, and that we have endeavored to give it an 
original character, by devoting its pages exclusively to our domestick 
literature. It is written and published in the Western country, by Western 
men, and is chiefly confined to subjects connected with the history and 
character of the country which gives it birth.” 

Of the eleven short stories in the Western Souvenir, all but 
three have a western locale. 

The second and only other gift-book to be published in the 
trans-Allegheny region at this period is the Souvenir of the Lakes, 
a tiny volume of thirty-nine pages issued at Detroit in January, 
1831.7 

Because of the prominence of Cincinnati on the literary scene, 
most of the authors of. western short stories were Cincinnatians 
or men and women who at one time or another visited the Queen 
City. It is important to note that authors and editors did not 
stress the fact that they were Cincinnatians, or Ohioans, but were 
proud of being Westerners. It must be remembered that in the 
1820’s and 1830’s the whole region across the Alleghenies was 

> iii. 


printed in Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio Quarterly Bulletin, XI 
CApril- a 1939). 
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known as the West. Ohio and her sister states were just begin- 
ning to emerge from the pioneer stage. Cincinnati, however, as 
the leading city of the West, had developed beyond pioneer ways 
and was devoting more attention to the arts and to culture. 

This study of the western short story will lay emphasis on 
tales with scenes laid in Ohio. This should not be interpreted 
as an indication that the majority of western stories dealt with 
the Buckeye State; it is merely an attempt at selection from 
the great amount of material to be considered. Other states, 
notably Kentucky of “the dark and bloody ground” and Illinois, 
were represented by a large number of tales, and the Far West 
of Missouri, New Mexico and Arkansas was by no means 
neglected. 

When Gallagher’s Hesperian ceased publication in 1839, it 
heralded the close of the first period of the western tale. Five 
years passed before the issuance of the next periodical to follow 
in the same tradition, Judson and Hine’s Western Literary Journal 
and Monthly Review (November, 1844-April, 1845). The west- 
ern tale of the forties and of later date was frequently a different 
creation; it was likely to be a “tall tale” told by a “ring-tailed 
roarer” or a wild western thriller of the dime novel class. Per- 
haps the transformation was due to the fact that as the half- 
century mark loomed on the horizon, the West of the early days 
was fast becoming the Middle West as frontiers were driven 
across the Mississippi. 


BENJAMIN DRAKE, 1795-1841 


To Benjamin Drake, lawyer, editor and biographer, goes the 
honor of being the first western author of a western short story. 
His “Bass-Island Cottage” appears in volume one, number one 
(January 1, 1824) of the Cincinnati Literary Gazette under the 
series caption “From the Portfolio of a Young Backwoodsman.” 

The name of Benjamin Drake ** has been more or less over- 
shadowed by the brilliance of the career of his elder brother, Dr. 
Daniel Drake. But Benjamin does not need to rely on family 

*t The best account of Benjamin Drake’s life is to be found in Edward Deering 


Mansfield’s Memoirs of the Life and Services of Daniel Drake, M.D. (Cincinnati, 
Applegate, 1855), 297-302. 
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relationship to be remembered by posterity, for his own life was 
one of marked achievement. Benjamin spent his entire life in 
the West. His parents, Isaac and Elizabeth Shotwell Drake, emi- 
grated from New Jersey to Mays Lick, Kentucky, in 1788, one 
year before the Bluegrass region was admitted to the Union. 
Benjamin was born in 1795, spent his boyhood days on his father’s 
Kentucky farm, and moved to Cincinnati in 1814 to clerk in his 
brother’s drug store. Cincinnati became his permanent place of 
residence and the scene of his literary activities. Benjamin had 
begun the study of law in Mays Lick, continued it in Cincinnati, 
and entered practice with William R. Moses about 1825. In 1826 
in conjunction with Edward Deering Mansfield he compiled and 
edited the handbook, Cincinnati in 1826, a descriptive guide to the 
city designed to induce immigration. From 1826 to 1834, Drake 
was editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle, a newspaper which he 
helped to found. He was represented in James Hall’s Western 
Souvenir (1829), the pioneer literary annual of the trans-Alle- 
gheny region, by the romantic tale “William Bancroft.” Some 
of Drake’s short stories were collected in 1838 and issued as 
Tales and Sketches from the Queen City. Drake was also the 
author of two biographies of Indian chiefs, The Life and Adven- 
tures of Black Hawk (1838) and Life of Tecumseh and of His 
Brother the Prophet (1841). | 

It is fitting that the first western short story should be laid 
at a scene certain to capture the imagination and stir the pride of 
all westerners—at South Bass Island, where Perry’s fleet had re- 
turned victorious to Put-in-Bay harbor a little more than a decade 
before. “Bass-Island” is narrated by a volunteer in Old Isaac 
Shelby’s army which had encamped on the Island previous to 
the descent on Malden. 

The story is inconsequential, although the description of the 
Island and of the harbor is well done. The soldier discovers on 
South Bass a dilapidated wooden house in an advanced stage of 
decay. The sight arouses his curiosity, and he learns its story 
from an old man he meets in Malden. The house had been in- 
habited by the family of an Englishman, who seemed to be 
suffering from some great sorrow and wanted to withdraw from 
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the world. The recluse, his wife, and child were drowned in 
Lake Erie during a sudden squall, and the mystery surrounding 
their lives was never solved. 

Other of Drake’s contributions to the Cincinnati Literary 
Gazette were “The Antiquaries, in the West,” “Arthur Fitzroy,” 
“The Maniac,” “A Border Legend of the Pictured Rocks” and 
“The Lovers’ Political Race, or a Kentucky Election.” All of 
these stories bear the series title “From the Portfolio of a Young 
Backwoodsman” and all are western in setting. Only one, how- 
ever, “The Antiquaries, in the West” has an Ohio locale. It 
relates a dream which comes to the narrator as he sleeps on an 
Indian mound in western Cincinnati, and is a satire directed 
against scholars who attempt to reconstruct ancient civilizations 
by means of a single relic. 

Special mention should be made of “A Border Legend of the 
Pictured Rocks” for it is an early example of the story based on 
Indian legend. It is written in the clear-cut style characteristic 
of the work of William Joseph Snelling, whose Tales of the 
Northwest were to appear six years later. “A Border Legend” 
is the tragic tale of Pulille, a Knistineaux Indian residing on the 
southern banks of Lake Superior, and of Wabego, her forbidden 
lover. Wabego is killed in battle, and Pulille commits suicide by 
jumping off a high: cliff. 

While editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle, Drake published 
several stories in its columns. One, “The Pirate’s Death,” has 
its finale in Cincinnati, and is a highly moral tale of a young 
Yale student who kills a man in a quarrel, flees to New Orleans 
on a river boat, joins pirates in the Gulf, is shipwrecked and in- 
jured, and finally dies in the Commercial Hospital and Junatic 
Asylum of Cincinnati, an inmate of public charity. 

Passing now to Drake’s volume of collected stories, one comes 
to “The Queen City.” In the titular story a solitary hunter 
stands on a hill overlooking the Ohio and contemplates the tran- 
.quillity of the view before him. Suddenly the backwoodsman is 
stirred from his reveries by the sight of three Indians returning 
across the Ohio from a raid in the “dark and bloody ground.” 
Stealthily following his enemies to their encampment, he succeeds 
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in killing one and putting the others to flight. Many years pass 
before the hunter returns to the scene of his youthful adventure. 
What a change has taken place since his last visit! The hum of 
“forty-thousand human beings, rich im the blessings both moral 
and intellectual, of civilized life falls upon his listening ear.” 
Before him spreads busy Cincinnati, with its thousand factories, 
stately mansions, its warehouses and magnificent temples. On 
the very spot where he had killed the Indian stands a church, a 
place for prayer and praise. At the close of the day the pioneer 
crosses the Ohio to his humble cabin in Kentucky, taking his first 
and last farewell of the Queen City of the West. 

Drake turns to Gallipolis as the setting for another story, 
“The Grave of Rosalie.” “The Grave of Rosalie” describes the 
disappointments of the French colonists who, lured to America 
by the false promises of the Scioto Company, were finally given 
land at Gallipolis, on the Ohio River. ‘Added to their sufferings 
from lack of food and experience was the danger of Indian 
attack. Rosalie, the wife of a French artist named Telespon, is 
taken captive by Indians. After several days’ march, the rescue 
party, led by an old Virginia hunter, overtakes the abductors at 
the Falls of the Little Miami. Three of the four Indians are 
killed, but the remaining one shoots the hunter through the heart. 
Telespon rushes to the side of his wife, only to see her made the 
victim of the tomahawk. In a hand-to-hand combat, Telespon 
and the Indian fall over the precipice to be dashed on the rocks 
below. 

“The Flag Bearer” appears to be an historical sketch rather 
than a work of fiction. In company with an interpreter and a 
waiter, Major Alexander Trueman ** sets out from Fort Wash- 
ington to bririg the white flag of truce to the Indians on the 
Maumee and the Au Glaize. Nearing their destination, the party 
falls in with a group of three Indians. To show their good faith, 
the white men permit one of their number, the waiter, to be 
bound. The savages turn traitor, killing the officer and his ser- 
vant, but permitting the interpreter to go free. 

"#8 Beverley W. Bond, Jr., The Foundations of Ohio, Carl Wittke, ed., The History 


of the State of Ohio (Columbus, 1941), I, 338, gives Trueman’s rank as that of 
captain. 
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Drake scores another “first” in “Brindle and the Buckeyes,” 
the first short story of western college life. “Brindle and the 
Buckeyes” descends to farce and slapstick comedy, but it proves 
that even a century ago the young delighted in teasing their elders. 
The students at Cincinnati College play a prank upon their be- 
loved president. When the learned doctor opens the door of 
the chapel (located on the second floor) to conduct morning 
prayer, he finds a cow under the pulpit leisurely chewing her cud. 
The order to remove the animal at once is not easily carried out, 
for the cow refuses to go down the stairway. A shock adminis- 
tered by a galvanic battery, the proud possession of the president, 
finally gives old brindle the necessary impetus to leave the 
building.** 

Another story in the farcical vein is “Trying on a Shoe,” a 
sketch of young love in Cincinnati, which draws its theme from 
the dialogue of Lady Easy and Lady Modish in Colley Cibber’s 
The Careless Husband. 

The remaining stories in Tales and Sketches do not have an 
Ohio locale, although all of them are western. Three may be 
singled out as worthy of mention: “A Kentucky Election,” which 
is a clever satire on politics during Kentucky’s early days as a 
state ; “Putting a Black-leg on Shore,” which describes steamboat 
travel on the Mississippi; and “The Yankee Colporteur,” which 
sums up the Westerners’ attitude toward New England peddlers 
and gives adequate basis for their prejudices. 

Drake may be commended for the variety of his source ma- 
terials and for his attempts to portray western character. He is 
the author of more Ohio stories than any other writer of the 
period. It is interesting to note that Drake’s career in the short 
story covers almost the whole of the period under consideration. 
In 1824 his “Bass-Island Cottage” opens the study of the early 
western tale, and his collected volume, published in 1838, comes 
within one year of its closing date. 

* Dr. Daniel Drake, Benjamin’s brother, was influential in the founding of Cin- 


| oe gue College in 1819, organized its Medical Department, and was a member of its 
faculty 
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TIMOTHY FLINT, 1780-1840 


Timothy Flint was more familiar with the vast expanse of 
the trans-Allegheny region than most of his contemporaries. A 
Harvard graduate and theologian, he came to the West as a min- 
ister of the gospel, working first under the auspices of the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut and later carrying on independ- 
ently. With his wife and children, he left Massachusetts in 1815, 
boarded a flatboat at Pittsburgh, and descended the Ohio. During 
the next decade his religious activities centered in the valley of 
the Mississippi; he traversed the great river from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. The privation, sorrow and illness which accom- 
panied his pilgrimage in the wilderness is vividly recorded in his 
Recollections of the Last Ten Years, printed in Boston in 1826, 
The success of the Recollections and of his first novel, Frances 
Berrian (1826) caused him to forsake his ministerial duties and 
devote his energies almost exclusively to his pen. From 1827 to 
1833 he was a more or less permanent resident of Cincinnati. 
While in the literary capital of the West, Flint issued the Western 
Monthly Review, one of the pioneer literary magazines of the 
Ohio Valley. During the latter part of 1833 he moved to New 
York City to be editor for a brief time of the Knickerbocker. 
Most of the remaining years of his life were spent at the seat 
of his family, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

Flint’s novels are fairly well known, but his short stories 
have never been collected from the periodicals and the annuals in 
which they first appeared. Most of these forgotten stories deal 
with definitely western materials and deserve to be brought to 
light. 

“Oolemba in Cincinnati,” which is Flint’s best story, was 
contributed to Hall’s Western Souvenir. The title hero is a 
kindly, wise, and pathetic old Delaware who is driven from his 
home by the encroaching pioneers. In describing the retreat of 
the red man before the advancing tide of the white, Flint uses a 
theme popular among writers of fiction, especially during the 

% For a biography of Flint see John Ervin Kirkpatrick, Timothy Flint, Pioneer, 
Missionary, Author, Editor, 1780-1840 (Cleveland, 1911) and the new edition of 


Recollections of the Last Ten Years, edited, with an introduction by C. Hartley Grattan 
(New York, 1932). 
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eighteen-twenties and thirties. The romantic view of the Indian 
as a vanishing race was first drawn by N. M. Hentz in Tadeus- 
kund, the Last King of the Lenape (1825) and was soon followed 
by Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans (1826) and the Wept of the 
Wish-Ton-Wish (1829), Catharine Maria Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie 
(1827) and many others.** Flint’s “Oolemba in Cincinnati” is 
a particularly poignant and sympathetic treatment of this romantic 
subject. 

When the settlers seize upon his land in the Ohio Valley, 
Oolemba bows his head to the inevitable and moves with his wife 
and son to the land of the Shoshonees. Among his new friends 
who dwell in the shadow of the Rocky Mountains, Oolemba and 
his family find rest. The idyllic life among the Shoshonees ends 
when a hostile tribe of savages descends upon the valley bringing 
death and destruction. Colemba’s wife and child are killed. The 
aged Indian, overcome with grief, wants to visit once more the 
spot on the Ohio where his cabin nestled and where his son was 
born. The weary journey by foot and by canoe is finally com- 
pleted. What a change in scene awaits Oolemba! In the forty 
years since he left home, the wilderness has been transformed into 
a bustling city. The very place where his house had stood is occu- 
pied by a cold building of stone—the white man’s bank. Un- 
willing to stay the night in this horrible place, he again turns his 
face to the West to spend the remainder of his days among the 
remnants of the Shoshonees. 

“Oolemba in Cincinnati” may be compared with Drake’s “The 
Queen City,” for the transformation of wilderness to metropolis 
is the background of both stories. Drake’s narrative, however, 
lacks the emotional appeal and the dramatic power of Flint’s tale. 

To his Western Monthly Review, Flint contributed “Jemima 
O’Keefy,—a Sentimental Tale.” This is a witty and amusing 
story in which Flint’s propensity for satire was given free rein.” 


>For a full treatment of this subject see G. Harrison Orians, “The Cult of the 
Vanishing American; a Century View: 1834-1934,” in Bulletin of the Universitty of 
Toledo, XIII (November, 1935), no. 3. 

8 Mrs. Trollope remarked, in one of the few instances in which she praised an 
American: ‘‘The most agreeable acquaintance I made in Cincinnati, and indeed one of 
the most talented men I ever met, was Mr. Flint, the author of several ny 
clever volumes, and the editor of the Western Monthly Review. His conversationa 
powers are of the higher order: he is the only person I remember to have known with 
first-rate powers of satire, and even of sarcasm, whose kindness of nature and of manner 
remained perfectly uninjured.”” Domestic Manners of the Americans (New York, n.d.), 
, 
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Jemima, an Irish vixen, by virtue of a hooked nose and a look of 
defiance in her keen eye is master of any situation. She rules 
her husband Jacob, a surly Dutchman of six feet two, and her 
children with an iron hand. Jemima is stolen from Red Stone 
by a wandering band of Shawnees, who carry her to the shores 
of the Big Miami. While the Indians can keep her a captive, 
they can by no means break her spirit. Five years later she 
escapes from the camp and wanders on foot the hundred and 
twenty leagues to her Pennsylvania home. On finding that Jacob 
has married again and added several little ones to his progeny, 
Jemima, a female Enoch Arden, retraces her steps to the Shawnee 
village. Here she becomes the wife of To-ne-wa, a huge warrior 
with painted face and silver nose jewel. “By hook she managed 
his savage and fierce spirit this way, and by crook she swayed 
him that way, until she had him as completely in check, as she 
ever had Jacob.” Against his will To-ne-wa builds a log cabin, 
surrounds it with a neat fence, and plants an apple orchard and 
corn field. Dressed in American fashion, the children of this 
strange union are not permitted to follow savage ways but are 
given schooling. Their father, who has been forced through the 
years into civilized habits, finally boasts that his papooses read 
better than white children and that his house and fields are the 
most trim in the village. 

Flint’s other western tales (but not with Ohio settings) are 
“Agnes Sorel de Merivanne, the Recluse Coquette,” “The Hermit 
of the Prairies,” “The Indian Fighter,” “Nimrod Buckskin, Esq.,” 
“Violetta and Thoroughgrab,” and George Mason, the Young 
Backwoodsman (a novelette). His short stories constitute but 
a minor part of his literary activities. In the decade from 1826 
to 1836 he turned out a vast quantity of material; he wrote novels, 
biographies, histories, travel sketches, essays, lectures and reviews. 
Like James Hall, he considered the West his chief subject matter, 
and most of the products of his pen deal with this region. 

Flint’s short stories, although few in number, exhibit a wide 
range in style. He is sentimental and florid in “The Indian 
Fighter,” realistic (at times) in George Mason, the Young Back- 
woodsman, sympathetic and appealing in “Oolemba in Cincinnati” 
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(his best story), and witty and satirical in “Jemima O’Keefy.” 
Flint could write and could write well. It is unfortunate that 
he devoted so much energy to composing a great mass of litera- 
ture and so little to polishing and perfecting that which he had 
produced. 


MORGAN NEVILLE, 1783-1840 


If we were to select the single story most popular with west- — 
ern readers during the period under consideration, it would un- 
doubtedly be “The Last of the Boatmen.” Written by Morgan 
Neville, this sketch of Mike Fink, the legendary hero of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, first appeared in the Western Souvenir 
(1829). The figure of Mike, the hard-drinking, straight-shooting 
braggart of the river, is an odd companion to the polished gen- 
tlemen and dainty women who grace the other pages of the gift 
book. 

The passengers of an Ohio River steamboat are given an 
opportunity to witness one of Fink’s feats of skill when the vessel 
makes a stop near Letart’s Falls on its journey from Pittsburgh 
to Cincinnati. Mike, a tall, muscular figure with tanned skin and 
raven-black hair, bets a quart of whiskey that he can shoot a tin 
cup off the head of his brother at a distance of thirty yards. 
With utter confidence the Ohio William Tell takes aim and fires; 
the bullet pierces the cup two inches from the skull of his willing 
accomplice. 

The story continues with a brief sketch of Mike’s life. “The 
hero of a hundred fights” and “the leader in a thousand adven- 
tures” started life as an Indian scout. When the red men re- 
treated beyond the Mississippi, Fink changed from roaming the 
woods on foot to riding the rivers on board a keel-boat. He soon 
became the acknowledged chief of that tribe of burly men who 
navigated the western waters during the early days of inland 
commerce. With the advent of the steamboat, an invention which 
he viewed with scorn, Mike emigrated to the Missouri. Here 
he met his fate in a characteristic way. Shooting at the tin cup 
while under the influence of liquor, Fink aimed too low and killed 
his companion. Suspecting foul play, a friend of the deceased 
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ended the career of the boatman by putting a bullet through his 
heart. 

The story gave, “as far as it went, a most exact and faithful 
likeness of an actual personage of flesh and blood, once well 
known on our waters, and now no more.’?? With this initial 
appearance of the king of the boatmen on the pages of fiction 
began a long series of sketches, half-true and half-imaginary, in 
which this picturesque figure was made the hero of many an ad- 
venture.”* To the stories of Mike Fink, the marksman, are added 
the tales of Mike Fink the outlaw, the humorist, the trapper, the 
lover. In contrast with the accounts which follow, Neville’s Mike 
Fink seems a mild and almost well-bred figure. “The Last of 
the Boatmen” was the pioneer in the “tall story” tradition of the 
frontier which was to flower in the Davy Crockett myths and 
William T. Porter’s collection, The Big Bear of Arkansas. 

Westerners loved Mike Fink and references to his exciting 
career are frequently found in the pages of western periodicals. 
Other stories of river travel begin by paying a tribute to the king 
of the inland waters. The Cincinnati Mirror reprinted “The Last 
of the Boatmen” and called Mike a “true and legitimate son of 
the ‘far west’ in earlier days,” and a decided contrast to Paulding’s 
Sam Hugg of Westward Ho!” 

Morgan Neville is a particularly interesting subject for west- 
ern literary historians because he was the first notable writer of 
fiction to be born across the Alleghenies. His birthplace was 
Pittsburgh, the date 1783. Neville came fom a well-known fam- 
ily; his father, Major Presley Neville, was aide-de-camp to La- 
fayette, and his maternal grandfather was General Daniel Morgan. 
During the visit of the Duke of Orleans (later Louis Philippe) to 
Pittsburgh in 1796, the boy became the favorite of the French 
nobleman. Neville moved to Cincinnati in 1824, where for a 
brief period during 1826 he edited the Cincinnati Commercial 
Register, the first daily newspaper west of Philadelphia. La- 
fayette called on the son of his aide-de-camp when his tour 


2% Western Monthly Review, III, 15. The article, furnished by a correspondent in 
St. Louis, gives an account of further adventures of Mike Fink. _ r 

2% For a compilation of the Fink legends see Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine, 
Mike Fink, King of Mississippi Keelboatmen (New York, 1933). 

TI (December 8, 1832), 49. 
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brought him to Cincinnati; on hearing that Neville was ill and 
in debt, the French general gave him stock in the United States 
Bank to tide him over his difficulties.*° 

John T. Flanagan,** writing in the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine in 1938, claims that Neville was a member 
of the party of fifteen youths who left Pittsburgh on December 
13, 1806, to join Aaron Burr at New Orleans. This fact casts 
a new light on Neville’s “The Lady of Blennerhassett,” published 
in the Gift for 1836. “The Lady of Blennerhassett” chronicles 
the events which follow when the young men from Pittsburgh 
are seized by the militia and brought to the mansion on the Island 
to stand trial for treason. Harman Blennerhassett had deserted 
his “castle” but a few days before. In the absence of the colonel 
of the regiment, the youths are brought to trial before three 
justices, described as being the most stupid representatives of 
the western bar. The boys plead their innocence of any un- 
patriotic act, claiming to be interested only in forming a colony 
similar to that of Robert Owen. Overwhelmed by the knowledge 
of the law and the wit and intelligence of the prisoners, the judges 
are forced to grant their release. In the meantime the militiamen 
have wrought havoc in the mansion, breaking into the wine cellar 
and destroying the furniture. In the midst of this destruction, 
Madame Blennerhassett returns from an unsuccessful visit to 
Marietta, where she had hoped to get a keel-boat for a journey 
down the Mississippi to join her husband. Colonel Phelps, arriv- 
ing shortly after, berates his followers for their unseeming con- 
duct ; he describes Blennerhassett, not as a traitor to the American 
cause, but as a visionary led astray by false promises. 

“The Lady of Blennerhassett” appears to be Neville’s attempt 
to offer an explanation for his part in the Burr conspiracy. The 
majority of the materials in the story are based on historical fact.** 

In “Poll Preble; or The Law of the Deer Hunt,” which 
appears in the Gift for 1839, Neville forsakes the simplicity of 
style which marks “The Last of the Boatmen” and becomes ex- 

*° Venable, Beginnings, 373-6. 
31 “Morgan Neville, Early Western Chronicler,’? XXI (December, 1938), 257. 


22In “The Last of the Boatmen,” the narrator of the story recalls the tragic history 
of Blennerhassett as the steamboat passes the island. 
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cessively florid and sentimental. It takes place on the banks of 
the Ohio between the Great Scioto and the Little Miami. The 
main portion of the story concerns the love affair of a visitor 
from the East and an accomplished Kentucky maiden, whose 
chief delight is reading Chateaubriand’s Atala on the edge of the 
river. 

The story is saved from inanity by the description of Poll 
Preble, the daughter of an Ohio River ferryman. Poll is one of 
the first women in early fiction who is a living, breathing human 
being. Poll is not the familiar ladylike figure of the drawing 
room, but an outdoor girl who can row a boat and shoot a rifle 
like an expert. Her courage and skill are shown during the 
hunting “frolick,” which is given in honor of the visitor from 
the East. According to the law of the hunt, the game becomes 
the property of the man who kills it. When four deer are driven 
into the water by the hounds, Poll takes to her canoe and goes 
after a large buck. Fearful that another may claim the: prize, 
she hangs on to its horns and calls to her sweetheart on the banks 
to fire. Bill, confident of his ability as a marksman, shoots 
straight, securing the buck for Poll and himself. 

“The Exile of Mexico” appears in the Cincinnati Mirror 
above the signature ““N” and is probably the work of Neville. It 
is the story of a political refugee from the Mexican revolution 
of 1828, who comes to Cincinnati to await safer conditions in 
his native country. Western (but not Ohio) is the “Remem- 
brance of Pittsburgh,” first published in the Cincinnati Chronicle 
and later reprinted in Hall’s Jilinois Monthly Magazine. The 
visit of the Duke of Orleans to the frontier settlement of. Pitts- 
burgh provides the chief plot ingredient. Other stories (not 
western in setting) signed “N” in the Cincinnati Literary Gazette 
and the Chronicle may also be Neville’s. 

Neville’s tales, though few in number, show a wide variety 
in plot and treatment, and each has its mark of individuality. 
“The Last of the Boatmen” brings to the pages of fiction a charac- 
ter who takes his place with Davy Crockett, Mike Shuck and 
Colonel Plug as one of the definitely western products of the 
frontier. “The Lady of Blennerhassett” softens the usual harsa 
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view of the Burr conspirators by portraying them as men misled 
by false ideals. “Poll Preble” is noteworthy for its picture of 
the title heroine, a figure as western among women as Mike 
Fink among men. 


WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, 1808-1894 


An outstanding figure in the early Cincinnati literary field 
was William Davis Gallagher. With Judge James Hall, Galla- 
gher ranks as one of the two men most responsible for the de- 
velopment of literary talent in the West. Through the several 
periodicals of which he was editor, Gallagher made frequent 
appeals for the support of a Western literature. 

William D. Gallagher was born in Philadelphia, August 21, 
1808. He came to Cincinnati with his widowed mother and three 
brothers in 1818, making the journey down the Ohio on a flat- 
boat. In Cincinnati, Gallagher early fell under the spell of printer’s 
ink; he was but thirteen when he learned to set type in the office 
of a small paper, the Remembrancer. 

Gallagher’s life was a long and eventful one, for at various 
times he was printer, poet, journalist, editor, orator, short story 
writer, publisher, politician and farmer. Usually he was occupied 
with more than one task at a time. As a sponsor of western tales, 
it is the 1830 decade of his life which is of most interest. In 1831 
Gallagher began his career with the Cincinnati Mirror, leaving the 
Xenia Backwoodsman to accept the editorship of the literary 
journal. Gallagher, either alone or in conjunction with others, was 
editor of the Mirror during the greatest share of its rather hectic 
existence. At one time also he was, with Thomas H. Shreve, its 
publisher. 

The last issue of the Mirror for which Gallagher was respon- 
sible was that of April 30, 1836. Less than two months later 
found him editor of the Western Literary Journal and Monthly 
Review, sponsored by Smith and Day. This short-lived venture 
was sold after six months to James B. Marshall, who combined 
it with his Western Monthly Magazine which he had recently 
purchased. Gallagher became joint editor with Marshall of the 
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new publication, the Western Monthly Magazine and Literary 
Journal, of which only five issues were published. 

Misfortunes did not easily daunt the young journalist, who 
was convinced that the West could support a really good literary 
monthly. A year later at Columbus, where he had gone to assist 
his brother John on the Ohio State Journal, he, together with 
Otway Curry, became editor of the Hesperian. Curry dropped out 
at the end of six months, and Gallagher continued alone for the 
next year, at the end of which time the periodical “folded.” From 
June-November, 1839, the Hesperian was issued at Cincinnati.** 

_ For the Cincinnati Mirror Gallagher wrote three stories of a 
settlement founded by Pennsylvania Germans in the interior of 
Ohio, which he names Rock-Hollow. The first of these, “The 
Heiress of Rock-Hollow” is a hilarious tale of Johannes Puter- 
baugh,** a stuttering and tyrannous Dutchman, and of his daughter 
Mary. Mary “made the best smear-case and sour-kraut that were 
to be had within half a week’s ride, and could milk a cow in less 
time than any other lass in the country.” Trouble comes to the 
Puterbaugh household when Johannes tries to make his daughter 
wed Diederick, the handy man on the farm and a recent immigrant 
from “der Faderland.” Mary’s choice is a “tam Yankee’”’ school- 
teacher, Edward Cunningham. Mary gets her way, of course, but 
only after outwitting her father and Diederick by escaping from 
her locked bedroom through a window. 

At a later date Gallagher took “The Heiress of Rock- 
Hollow”; combined it with parts of “Derrick Vandunk; or the 
Dutch Philosopher”; changed the names of some of the charac- 
ters ; polished Mary’s manners ; gave the story an indefinite location 
in the West; and expanded the whole into a novelette which he 


* Gallagher pours forth his troubles as editor in an excellent article in Judson and 
Hine’s Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review, I, 1-9 (November, 1844). This 
article was a revision of an earlier one in the Hesperian, II (May, 1838), 90-94. Gal- 
lagher lists as causes underlying the failure of western periodicals (1) the general 
indifference of the western newspaper press to these productions, (2) the failure of able 
writers to submit materials, (3) the negligence of subscribers in paying for their 
poeta, and (4) the lack of enterprising publishers to handle the mechanical and 

usiness details. The last he claimed to be the most important cause. 

%In the preface to the story, Gallagher writes, ‘In portraying the character of 
Johannes Puterbaugh, the author was not indebted to fancy. There was an original 
Johannes,—a man of real flesh and blood,—(Cand who considered himself a marvel- 
lously proper man too) and the likeness will be recognized by many in the interior. . . . 
He will endeavour to give a correct portraiture of one of the most useful classes of the 
inhabitants of the Backwoods,—the honest, sturdy, and thrifty Dutch farmer,—that may 
be taken for a caricature, which is nearly a fac-simile.”’ 
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issued in four parts in the Hesperian. After all these labors, the 
resulting product, “The Dutchman’s Daughter,” is a much less 
charming tale than the original composition. 

“The Militia Rivals,” another chapter in the “Chronicles of 
the Dutch Village,” is written in the same satirical vein as ““The 
Heiress of Rock-Hollow.” Two members of the militia, Captain 
Hanse Van Schickle and Lieutenant Martin Schmidthammer, are 
suitors for the hand of Betty Fromm. When Hanse orders the 
militia to march past Betty’s house in full array, Martin gives a 

‘counter order to halt. The result is a split in the army into two 
divisions, one going one way, one another. Betty solves the prob- 
lem of rivalry by marrying an outsider, Charles Derffenderffer 
of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

“Old Van—A Character,” the third tale of Rock-Hollow, is 
a serious sketch in which a father on his deathbed gives advice to 
his wayward son. 

“Cobe Slaco” has some Ohio materials. Two travelers on a 
stage journey from Dayton to Cincinnati are joined by a third 
member at Hamilton. The newcomer tells a story of the West, 
but the scene of his sketch lies in Indiana. ““The Deserted Cabin,” 
Gallagher’s only remaining western story, is the chronicle of the 
misfortunes endured by a pioneer family in Illinois. 

Gallagher’s best story, of course, is the “Heiress of Rock- 
Hollow.” So many of the short stories of the period are serious 
tales of sickness, misery and death, that a humorous sketch to 
relieve the tension is more than welcome. In his choice of the 
Dutch settlers as his characters, and of satire as his mode of ex- 
pression, Gallagher follows the trail blazed by Washington Irving, 
“the keeper of the Dutch tradition of the Hudson,” of whose 
work he was a great admirer.* 


*5 Gallagher remarks in Cincinnati Mirror, III ae 3, 1834), 229, that he “grew 


merry over the incomparable ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ drowsy over soporific ‘Sleepy 


Hollow’.” 
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MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT, 1794-1857 


One of the most popular writers of tales and sketches in 
the early days was Mrs. Julia L. Dumont, of Vevay, Indiana. 
Mrs. Dumont was the first woman to achieve literary prominence 
in the Ohio Valley. Her poems and tales were eagerly awaited 
by readers of western journals, and the promise of a story by 
her in a future issue of a periodical was considered sufficient 
inducement for subscription. At a time when it was not the cus- 
tom to copyright periodicals, many of her stories were copied in 
the magazines of both East and West. 

Ohio can claim Mrs. Dumont equally with Indiana, for it 
was on the banks of the Muskingum ** that Julia Louisa Cory 
was born in October, 1794. Her parents *’ were among the 
original settlers of Marietta, coming with the Ohio Company from 
their home in Rhode Island. A few months before Julia was 
born, her father was found killed, it was believed at the hands of 
Indians.** The next spring Mrs. Cory, carrying her infant daugh- - 
ter in a saddle bag, made the difficult trip across the wilderness 
to New York State. 

Mrs. Cory (later to become Mrs. Mandville) was a well- 
educated woman for her day and the author of at least one book, 
Lucinda, or the Mountain Mourner. She saw to it that her daugh- 
ter received an excellent education and that she had access to the 
best books. Julia attended Milton Academy, Saratoga County, 
New York. 

Julia Cory began at an early age to teach school in New York 
State. Her literary efforts also began early, for it is known that 
on July 4, 1812, while the growing tension between Great 
Britain and the United States was at its peak, she wrote a patriotic 
poem at Saratoga, New York. It was through the medium of her 
poetry that Julia met John Dumont, whom she married in August, 


%© Mrs. Lucille Skelcher in “Julia L. Dumont and Her Descendents,’’ a paper read 
at the Switzerland County Historical Meeting of January 13, 1938 (printed in Vevay- 
Reveille-Enterprise, February 10, 1938), gives Marietta as her birthplace. Edward 
Thomson in Coggeshall Poets and Poetry, 43, says that she was born at Waterford, 
Washington County, Ohio. 

37 Thomas W. Lewis, History of Southeastern Ohio and the Muskingum Valley, 
1788-1928 (Chicago, 1928), 62, lists Ebenezer Corry as one of the forty-seven original 
colonists of Marietta. Mrs. Skelcher, “Julia L. Dumont,” the great-granddaughter of 
Mrs. Dumont, is the authority for the spelling of Mrs. Dumont’s maiden name as 
“Cory.” There are other divergent spellings. 

%8 Skelcher, “Julia L. Dumont.” 
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1812, at Greenfield, New York. Dumont had been so impressed 
by a poem of hers which he had read, that he wrote to the youthful 
teacher, and later met and courted her.*® 

The Dumonts moved to Cincinnati in the spring of 1813, 
where John served as land agent for General William Henry 
Harrison.*® The next year the couple settled at Vevay, Indiana, 
in Switzerland County, which became their permanent home. It 
was here that Julia Dumont raised a large family, taught school 
for thirty-five years, and found a few leisure moments to devote 
toa literary career. Her husband, a lawyer, was a prominent figure 
in early Indiana politics, serving in the state legislature, both in 
the House and Senate, for several years. He ran for governor of 
the state against David Wallace but was defeated. 

The first story of which it is certain Mrs. Dumont is the 
author is “Theodore Harland,” a prize tale which she wrote for 
the Saturday Evening Chronicle. “Theodore Harland” appears 
in the issue of the Chronicle for April 21, 1827, and was copied 
by the Rural Repository under date of October 13, 1827. Other 
of her stories which were published in the Chronicle are “The 
Soldier’s Son” reprinted from the Crystal and the Casket, “The 
Orphans” (from the Philadelphia Souvenir), a story without title 
(reprinted from the Casket), by which magazine it had been 
awarded a prize), and “Scenes of the Wilderness” (from the 
Cincinnati Mirror). Only one of these stories, the last named, 
deals with western materials. Mrs. Dumont, however, may be 
the author of five earlier stories published in the Cincinnati 
Literary Gazette in 1824-1825, a periodical to which she submitted 
several poems. The signature at the end of the stories is in each 
case the initial “D,” the same means by which Mrs. Dumont signs 
her work in the Chronicle. 

Mrs. Dumont wrote extensively for the Cincinnati Mirror. 
Of her stories in the Mirror, it is “Ashton Grey” which is of 
most interest, even though its plot is involved and confusing. The 
title hero is an Ohio River boatman, a member of the celebrated 
tribe of Mike Fink. Whereas Mike Fink was a crude and uncouth 


* Thid. 
* Ibid. 
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figure, Ashton bears the marks of a well-bred and educated gen- 
tleman. The scene of the story is in the frontier town of Cincinnati. 
Ashton, because of circumstantial evidence, is accused of the mur- 
der of a man whose body was found in the Ohio. At the trial, 
all the evidence points to Ashton’s guilt and he is about to be 
sentenced. At the last moment his father (whom the reader learns 
later is really his foster father) confesses to the crime. Ashton is 
reunited with his sweetheart, who is the ward of a man who turns 
out to be Ashton’s own father. 

“Scenes of the Wilderness” and “Boonesborough” are two 
western (but not Ohio) stories of Mrs. Dumont’s which appeared 
in the Mirror. “Boonesborough” won for its author a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best original tale submitted. 

For the Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review she 
wrote “The Picture,” a tale of Fort Washington at the time of 
the Indian uprisings. Edith Lennox, a Kentucky maiden, is a 
visitor at the Fort, where she is courted by Major Armar. Edith’s 
real love, however, is Russell Carr, a Kentucky backwoodsman, 
also stationed at the Fort, whom she had known in childhood. 
Both Armar and Carr are members of St. Clair’s tragic army 
which meets defeat at the site of Fort Recovery. When Armar is 
wounded in battle, Carr comes to his assistance and is himself 
more seriously wounded. Both men are brought back to Fort 
Washington, where Armar recovers quickly, but Carr lies close 
to death. Carr, given a zest for living by Edith’s declaration of 
love, is finally nursed back to health. Edith and Carr become 
early settlers of Cincinnati. 

“A Family History,” appearing in Judson and Hine’s West- 
ern Literary Journal (November, 1844), falls beyond the closing 
date of this article, but because it stresses the use of western 
materials may well be included. When an old lady offered to pro- 
vide the plot for a story, the author replied, “Let it be Western, 
however . . . we go in distinctly for consumption of home mate- 
rials.” “A Family History” takes place at Cincinnati, “not a 
hundred paces from the center of our queen and queenly city.” 
It concerns George Ellesly, a true son of the West, who, although 
illy treated by his family in his youth, returns incognito to aid 
his half-brother and his father when they are in trouble. 
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The work of Mrs. Dumont is significant only in reflecting 
the popularity of the sentimental tale in the thirties. Following 
closely the Lady’s Book pattern set by feminine writers in the 
East, Mrs. Dumont peoples her stories with saintly heroes and 
Dresden china heroines. The polished characters of the drawing 
room seem especially ludicrous when set against the crude and 
rough background of the frontier. To bring tears to the eyes 
of her readers by relating a tragic tale of love seems to be Mrs. 
Dumont’s objective in writing fiction. Her language is at all times 
stilted and florid; elaborate similies and metaphors crowd every 
page. Coincidence—frequently a highly incredible factor—is the 
chief plot ingredient. The author is concerned with “uplifting” 
her public; the good, although subjected to many trials, always 
emerge triumphant.*! 

But perhaps this is too harsh a criticism of the first woman 
writer of the West. Edward Eggleston, the Hoosier novelist, 
who was one of her pupils at Vevay, writes of Mrs. Dumont in 
Scribner’s Monthly: *? 


Mrs. Julia L. Dumont is, like all our Western writers of that day, 
except Prentice, almost entirely forgotten. But in the time, before rail- 
ways, when the West, shut in by the Alleghenies, had an incipient litera- 
ture, Mrs. Dumont occupied no mean place as a writer of poetry and prose 
tales. Eminent littérateurs of the time, from Philadelphia and Cincinnati, 
used to come to Vevay to see her; but they themselves—these great lights 
of ancient American literature away back in the forties—are also for- 
gotten. Who remembers Gallagher and the rest today? 


MRS. PAMILLA W. BALL 


Another feminine writer of the thirties was Mrs. Pamilla W. 
Ball of Zanesville. A widowed lady, Mrs. Ball became editor of 
the Zanesville Evening Visitor, a Saturday newspaper, in 1837 
in an attempt to earn a living for herself and her children. The 
pen must not have proved a lucrative tool, however, for the paper 
lasted but a few months. Mrs. Ball submitted several stories to 
Mrs, Julia Le "Dumont (iil, May 3, 1834), 229, William D. Gallagher comments 
favorably on the work of Mrs. ont, but criticizes her ornate style and long, 


involved sentences. 
42 “Some Western School Masters,’ Scribner’s Monthly, XVII (March, 1879), 750. 
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the Cincinnati Mirror, several of which concern the hardships 
endured by women in pioneer days.** 

“Woman’s Destiny,” the first of her stories in the Mirror, is 
a western tale of a young wife whose life is ruined by a drinking 
husband. In “Man and Woman,” the heroine must bear not only 
the drinking of her husband, but his infidelity as well. The title 
hero of the “Recluse of the Desert” is a tired and broken man 
whose daughter has married an Indian warrior. “Chapter in the 
Life of a Pioneer’s Wife” is the story of an attack by bandits of a 
pioneer party crossing the mountains on their way to the West. 

Of higher calibre is Mrs. Ball’s “The Haunted Tree,” which 
takes place on the banks of the Muskingum. Onaloosa, an old 
chief of eighty winters, believes that his tribe should leave its 
hunting grounds before the advance of the pioneers. As he is 
talking to his men, the song of the boatmen is heard and a white 
girl and her husband are seen approaching in the boat as passen- 
gers. The girl is captured and killed by the Indians against the 
wishes and advice of Onaloosa. Following this deed, the old 
Indian gives up his symbols of authority and supervises the burial 
of the girl beneath a spreading sycamore tree. 

Two other Ohio stories which Mrs. Ball wrote for the Mirror 
are “A Tale of the Early Times” and “Woman’s Trials.” The 
first concerns a Virginian of good family who marries a poor 
servant girl he finds in a pioneer’s cabin. The main plot con- 
stituents of ‘“‘Woman’s Trials” are drink, intrigue, false identity 
and infidelity—a heady potion to say the least. 


OTWAY CURRY, 1804-1855 
Otway Curry is of interest to this study chiefly on the basis 
of a single story, “The Wolf Hunter’ which appeared in the 
Hesperian.** Curry was joint editor with Gallagher of the Hespe- 
rian during the first six months of its existence. A native of 
Highland County, Ohio, Curry enjoyed a large measure of fame 
in his day as a poet. 


#8 Western Monthly Magazine, n.s. I (April, 1837), 215. 

“Two other sketches which Curry contributed to the Hesperian, “The Doomed 
Wyandott,” an account of the death of the Indian chief Leatherlips, and “Sketch of a 
Pioneer,” the life of Samuel Davis, are in the realm of history rather than fiction. One 
other story “Prize Writing,’ a tale of Louisiana, appeared in the Cincinnati Mirror. 
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Most of the action of “The Wolf Hunter” takes place in the 
vicinity of what is now Toledo. The narrator of the tale is 
making a journey by stage coach from Lower Sandusky (Fre- 
mont) through the Black Swamp to Detroit. Arriving on the 
banks of the Maumee (or the Miami of the Lakes) at the end of 
the second day, he decides to board a schooner for the remainder 
of the trip. Since the boat is not due to sail until the morrow, 
he accepts the invitation of the supercargo to spend the night at 
his home “near half a score of miles below the rapids, in a small 
village which stood immediately on the bay shore.” ** The next 
day, to wile away the hours until the arrival of the vessel, the 
traveler rows a small skiff across the bay to the opposite side. 
Here he finds the wigwam of an Indian and is so interested in 
talking to its occupants, a white man (Louis Vincent) and an 
Indian chief (Red Mingo) that he misses the schooner. The 
narrator decides to accompany his newly-made friends on a wolf- 
hunting expedition up the river to a spot near the “fallen timber.” 
During the three days that it takes the trio to reach their desti- 
nation, the traveler learns that Vincent is plotting revenge against 
Red Mingo for the murder of his father. In the high grass of the 
hunting grounds, the men erect a scaffold to protect themselves 
from the wolves. Red Mingo is sent to arouse the animals, while 
the traveler and Vincent remain atop the tower. When the Indian 
returns with the wolves howling at his heels, Vincent prevents his 
climbing the scaffold. Before the frightened eyes of the narrator, 
the savage is torn to pieces by the wild animals. 

“The Wolf Hunter” contains much which is of value his- 
torically. The account of the journey through the Black Swamp 
with its attendant trials and discomforts is graphically done. Also 
well drawn is the description of the site of the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers, near which the wolf hunt took place. The story of the 
wolf hunt is by no means pure fiction, because wolves were 
numerous in northwestern Ohio in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century.“ At one time a bounty was paid by the State 
for their destruction. Finally, “The Wolf Hunter” deserves 
~~ ® Probably Manhattan. 


“Francis P. Weisenburger, Passing of the Frontier, Wittke, ed., History of the 
State of Ohio, III, 6. 
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special mention because it is the first and only story of the period 
which is laid at the scene of the infant Toledo. Curry had made 
a trip to Detroit in the summer of 1823, and it may be that he 
himself visited the territory which he describes. 


THOMAS H. SHREVE, 1808-1853 


JAMES H. PERKINS, 1810-1849 


Briefly should be mentioned Thomas H. Shreve and James 
H. Perkins, two close associates of William D. Gallagher, both 
of whom contributed numerous: western short stories to western 
periodicals. Both served with Gallagher for short periods in the 
editorship of the Mirror. The stories of Shreve and Perkins are 
for the most part moral tales in which the scene of action has 
little to do with the plot. 

Shreve wrote three Ohio stories. Two of them “The Wages 
of Ambition” and “The Rise and the Fall,” chronicle events in the 
lives of two young lawyers who suffer the consequences of their 
own ambition and lust for pleasure. In quite a different vein is 
“*Black-Eyed Sue’” (of Cincinnati), a satirical love story in 
which the Queen City belle forsakes her handsome lover for a 
wealthy bachelor. 

James H. Perkins, author of Annals of the West (1846) and 
a Unitarian minister in the Queen City, entered almost imme- 
diately into the literary life of Cincinnati upon his arrival from 
Boston in 1832. The greater share of his work appeared in the 
Western Messenger, the organ of the Unitarian movement in the 
West. 

Even before he entered the pulpit, Perkins was interested in 
pointing the way to the good life, using his pen whenever pos- 
sible. Three Ohio stories are “The Winning and the Gaining 
Candidate,” “The Ball Room” and “Alms-Giving and Loaning.” . 
In the first, Samuel White, a young Ohio lawyer, runs for the 
office of State senator, but is defeated. His old uncle Stephen, 
confidant and adviser, insists that he meet his successful rival 
and congratulate him. Samuel profits by this advice and as a 
result “gains heaven.” “The Ball Room” follows the misfortunes 
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of a young couple, who are led on the road to destruction by 
attending a Birth Night Ball at Bazaar Hall in Cincinnati. In 
“Alms-Giving and Loaning,” a poor engraver in Cincinnati is 
saved from the crime of counterfeiting by the intervention of a 
charitable man. 


JAMES HALL, 1793-1868 


But what of James Hall? It is agreed that no one did more 
than he to encourage western writers and western literature. As 
editor of the /ilinois Monthly Magazine and the Western Monthly 
Magazine, he called continually for new talent to assert itself. It 
was he, too, who sired the Western Souvenir, the first literary 
annual to be published west of the Alleghenies. As an author, 
Hall regarded the West as his chief subject matter and devoted his 
energies almost exclusively to it. 

The number of Hall’s stories dealing with the trans-Alle- 
gheny region far exceeds that of any other writer at the period. 
Of the stories collected in the four volumes: Legends of the 
West (1832), The Soldier's Bride and Other Tales (1833), Tales 
of the Border (1835), and The Wilderness and the War Path 
(1846), more than two-thirds have western characters and west- 
ern settings. 

Except in “The War Belt,” *’ Hall did not lay the scenes of 
his stories in Ohio. Most of his tales grew out of his experiences 
in Illinois, where for eight years in the 1820’s he rode the circuit 
as prosecuting attorney and judge in the southern part of the 
state. Several of his stories have an indefinite locale in the Ohio 
Valley and describe journeys on Ohio River boats, but this does 
not provide sufficient evidence to claim them for Ohio. Perhaps 
Hall’s failure to write of Ohio in fiction is due to the fact that he 
did not move to Cincinnati until 1833; by this date the larger 
share of his labors in the short story had been accomplished, 
and he was turning his talents to other fields. 

It may be well to mention the names of other contributors to 
western periodicals who, although they wrote of the West, did 


« More properly in the realm of history than fiction, ‘““The War Belt’’ is a sketch 
of George Rogers Clark in his dealings with the Indians at North Bend in 1786. 
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not locate their tales in the Buckeye State. They are Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz, Mrs. H. S. Haynes,** Anna Peyre Dinnies (“Moina”), 
James B. Marshall, John A. McClung and John Russell. 


ANONYMOUS OHIO STORIES 


Published in the early western periodicals are several tales 
with Ohio locales whose authorship is unknown. “Tecumseh,” * 
appearing in the Cincinnati Literary Gazette, is the tale of the 
love and marriage of Onewequa and Elohama, and of the birth 
of their son, Tecumseh, near the Muskingum. After the death of 
of Onewequa at the hands of white men, Elohama takes her son 
to her husband’s grave. Here the four-year-old Tecumseh vows 
eternal vengeance on the white man for the murder of his father. 

Five anonymous Ohio stories are to be found in the Cincinnati 
Mirror: “Alice Leslie, the Young Artist,” “The Adopted,” “The 
Bohemian Girl,” “The Little Pacer; or, Going Without Break- 
fast,” and “The Wampum Belt.” Two of these are worthy of 
comment. In “The Adopted” a white girl is cared for by an In- 
dian chief, Te-huck-ne-hu, at a spot near the Falls of the Miami. 
“The Wampum Belt” is an above-the-average tale of Indian love 
and sacrifice which takes place between the Great and the Little 
Miamis. 

Anonymous Ohio stories in the Western Monthly Magazine 
include: “‘A Border Narrative,” “Circumstantial Evidence,” “Love 
and Mosquitoes,” “Youth and Womanhood,” “James Kirrwood” 
and “Seth Bushnell.” The best of these is ““A Border Narrative,” 
an account of Indian troubles following St. Clair’s defeat and of 
a renegade who repents of his actions and returns to help the 
settlers at Colerain. The hero of the tale, who for some months 
is held by the Indians, escapes from his captors and furnishes 
General Wayne with information concerning Indian movements. 

# Mrs. Hentz’s “Origin of the White Indians” has some Ohio materials. 

“This story is signed ‘“D” and may be the work of Dumont or Drake, both of 
whom were interested in the Indian chief Tecumseh. Gallagher, in his article on 
Mrs. Dumont (Cincinnati Mirror, III, May 3, 1834, 229) says that she “has on hand 
a manuscript Life of Tecumseh, which is a work of much interest. Besides what was to 
be par wm | from the common sources of information relating to this celebrated Indian 
chief, she has obtained many interesting particulars of his early life, from an individual 


who was a captive among the Shawanoese during the boyhood of Tecumseh.” Drake, 
of course, was the author of a biography of Tecumseh. 
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Wayne sends the backwoodsman to Fort Washington as the 
bearer of important despatches. 


OHIO STORIES PUBLISHED IN THE EAST 


CHANDLER ROBBINS GILMAN 


There were three men in the eighteen-thirties who wrote 
stories with Ohio backgrounds, but whose works were published in 
the East. All three, however, were familiar with Ohio: one was 
born at Marietta, one lived on the banks of the Muskingum, and 
the third, a New Yorker, toured the West and visited Cincinnati. 
The men were Chandler Robbins Gilman, Mark Bancroft and 
Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

Chandler Robbins Gilman was born at Marietta in 1802; his 
ancestors were among the earliest settlers of Ohio. After the re- 
moval of his family to Philadelphia, Gilman entered the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1824. He began the practice of his profession in 
New York City, his permanent place of residence from that time 
on. During his busy life as a physician, he found some moments 
to devote to literary activities. Associated for a time with Charles 
Fenno Hoffman on the American Monthly Magazine, he con- 
tributed stories to that periodical. Gilman’s Legends of a Log 
Cabin “by a Western man” was published anonymously in New 
York City in 1835. He was also author of a work of travel in 
the West, Life on the Lakes: Being Tales and Sketches Collected 
During a Trip to the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior (1836). 

Legends of a Log Cabin is a collection of short stories pur- 
ported to have been told in the home of a pioneer to wile away 
the long winter evenings. In the cabin of Bart Williams, an old 
hunter, in the upper Wabash country, are gathered a Methodist 
circuit rider, an Englishman, a Frenchman, a Yankee peddler, an 
old Negro and a Wyandot Indian. Each is asked to tell a story, 
and each responds with a characteristic yarn. The stories told by 
Old Bart and Chargha, the Wyandot, have Ohio locales. 

“The Hunter’s Vow,” Old Bart’s contribution, takes place 
near Harmar on the banks of the Ohio, shortly after the defeat 
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of St. Clair. John Cass, a Virginian, settles here with his wife, 
two sons and a niece. His wife and elder son die with the fever 
during the “sickly year” and Hamilton, the younger boy, is weak- 
ened by the disease. During his long convalescence, Hamilton is 
taught to read by his doctor and spends much of his time poring 
over books. On recovering his health, the boy refuses to learn 
the manly sports—hunting, riding, shooting and the like—but 
continues to devote himself to study. One day, contrary to his 
usual custom, Ham accompanies his father on a hunting expedi- 
tion. The father is attacked by an Indian, and Ham, picking up 
the rifle at his side, fires at the savage but misses him by several 
yards. Unsuccessful in reloading his gun, he is forced to stand 
useless while the Indian tears the scalp from the old man’s head 
and buries a knife in his heart. Ham resolves to get revenge. 
After practicing with a rifle until he becomes an expert shot, the 
youth sets out in search of the murderer. One month later, worn 
and wasted, he returns to the burial ground of his father. His 
revenge is complete for with him he carries the skull of his 
enemy. 

While marred by many digressions, “The Hunter’s Vow” 
has a charm which is undeniable. The author has a mild humor 
which he uses to relieve the horror of the main theme. He smil- 
ingly describes the frontiersmen of Harmar: there is old Hezekiah 
Curtis, the tailor of the settlement and a former school teacher, 
who speaks for the superiority of the “eddicated” man; Sip, the 
Squire’s black servant, whose propensity for hunting bear leads 
him into difficulties; Jim Johnson, the Indian hater, who pouts 
when the hunting party gives him no chance to collect a single 
scalp; and Joe Davis, another pioneer, who, in criticizing Ham’s 
search for revenge, thinks one Indian’s scalp is as good as 
another’s. 

“The Wyandot’s Story,” Chargha’s tale, gives the Indian’s 
view of the white man’s cruelty and is based in part on historical 
fact. Chargha’s father, on a hunting expedition to the Blue Licks, 
is shot by a Long Knife, merely because his bosom makes a good 
mark for the pioneer’s rifle. Two brothers also are victims of 
the Long Knives. Chargha’s mother, unable to bear further sor- 
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row, commits suicide by drowning in the Ohio. Orphaned by 
these sad events, Chargha and his sister Outesie set out for the 
Great Lakes to join relatives there. Reaching the Muskingum 
after a journey of three days, Outesie is captured by the white 
men, while Chargha is shot in the arm. The boy follows closely 
on the heels of the abductors, hoping to secure the release of his 
sister. Finding that the Indian maiden is a burden to the group, 
one of the Americans orders the girl to stand up and face him 
while he takes aim. As the bullet pierces the body of Outesie, 
she sees her brother in the bushes and with her last expiring 
breath calls vainly to him for help. 


MARK BANCROFT 


Mark Bancroft is the author of numerous western short 
stories which he contributed to Atkinson’s Casket published in 
Philadelphia. According to bits of autobiography which he scat- 
ters through his tales, Bancroft came to the West as a child of 
six when his parents settled near Washington, Pennsylvania, in 
1781.°° During these early days the Indians were causing much 
disturbance on the border, and on one occasion the Bancroft 
family was forced to fly to Wolf’s Blockhouse for safety. Of 
the Moravian massacre of 1782 Mark heard first-hand accounts, 
because Washington County was the headquarters for the regi- 
ment which campaigned against the Christian Indians.°* When 
Bancroft was mature, he moved to Ohio, where he purchased a 
farm on the banks of the Muskingum.*? The author remained in 
the West until 1815, or until he was forty years old. In justifica- 
tion of the references to personal history he remarks, “Self- 
biography is introduced to establish the fact .. . that I am writing 
of events, to which I was either an eye witness, or a very close 
hearer.” 5° 

Two of Bancroft’s stories deal with the treatment of the 
Christian Indians who founded the towns of Schoenbrunn, 
Coschocton and Gnadenhutten in eastern Ohio. “Letburn Park- 


® Casket, IX (December, 1834), 543. 
v2 Casket, VIII (May, 1833), 196. 

os Casket, IV (July, 1829), 367. 

™ Casket, IX (July, 1834), 302. 
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man; or, The Maniac,” has its historical background in the expe- 
dition under Colonel Andrew Brodhead which was directed 
against the Delawares at Coshocton in 1781. Lucy Ryland, a 
maiden living in Washington County, Pennsylvania, braves her 
father’s anger and another suitor’s ill will to marry Letburm 
Parkman, a “hunter-warrior.” Dressed in men’s clothes and under 
the name of “Isaac Carr,’ Lucy joins her husband as a member 
of Brodhead’s army. Eli Bringham, the disappointed suitor, is 
also in the regiment. On the return from Coshocton, Eli, over- 
come with blood-lust, aims his tomahawk at a defenceless Indian 
squaw who is being held captive. “Isaac Carr” springs forward 
to protect the woman and receives the full force of the blow. 
Witnessing the attack and believing that his wife has been killed, 
Letburn Parkman is overcome by the tragedy and turns into a 
raving maniac. Although Lucy does not die immediately, she 
succumbs sometime later as a result of the wounds. 

From the many accounts he had heard as a boy of the mas- 
sacre of the Delawares on the Tuscarawas, Bancroft gathered his 
material for “The Moravian Indians.”** A few years before this 
sad event, Saul Garvin, the victim of an unhappy love affair, had 
fled from home to join the Moravians at Schoenbrunn. Saul 
adopted the name of “Peter,” married one of the Indian maidens, 
and soon became a leader in the tribe. Saul lived contentedly with 
his new friends until 1782, the fatal year. It was at this time that 
the pioneers, aroused by border warfare, sent a party of soldiers 
to wipe out the Indian menace. The innocent and peaceful Mora- 
vians, through no fault but their red skins, were easy victims of 
the militiamen. Saul was among the group of nearly one hundred 


54In the preface to “The Moravian Indians,” Bancroft remarks: ‘‘The murder of 
the Moravian, or Christian Indians on the Tuscarawas, in 1782, was amongst those acts 
which make a nation blush; but like all other acts of man it has been discolored. The 
name of Col. David Williamson, who was the nominal commander of the party who 
were the perpetrators, has been held up to infamy as a monster. This preface aud the 
Tale which follows, were neither of them written to excuse the deed of horror, nor 
have I ever heard a single voice raised in its justification, though I was bred from a 
child to mature years near Washington, Pennsylvania, and of course in the very section 
from whence the actors proceeded. 

“. ... With many of the actors I was personally acquainted, and must say, that 
the result of the expedition could never have been premeditated, except by a few if 
by any single person. 

“, . . In the Tale my object has been to paint the times, and give the feelings 
of the men as they were then agitated. Those feelings had their play in my presence 
at an age when impressions are not simply deep, but indelible.” 

Bancroft mentions several points in which he differs from Heckewelder’s 
description of the massacre. 
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who were murdered at one fell swoop. Loyal to his adopted race, 
he refused to ask for mercy from his white brethren. 

Bancroft’s three remaining Ohio tales are of less interest. 
“The Vendue” takes place on the Muskingum River. Mrs. Swan- 
sey, a deserted wife and the mother of two children, is about to 
lose her home through a sheriff’s sale when her husband, missing 
for eighteen years, returns to save the family from destitution. 
“The Wedding” is a melodramatic tale in which Powers Osborne, 
a soldier left on the field as dead following Crawford’s defeat 
near Upper Sandusky in 1782, returns nine years later to prevent 
the marriage of his ‘‘widow,” Anna Osborne, to Matthew Johnson. 
Matthew had been with Osborne during the battle and had stolen 
his friend’s horse to make his get-away. Osborne, captured and 
held by the Indians during the intervening years, finally makes 
his escape and arrives in time to save his wife from a disgraceful 
marriage. “Ann Dillon,” the biography of one of the settlers on 
the Muskingum, is full of hair-raising episodes, and describes the 
journey of the widowed Ann, her two children, and her niece 
down the Ohio and the Mississippi to Natchez. 

The chief interest in the work of Bancroft lies in his use of 
historical materials as the backgrounds for fiction. His references 
to events of the early West appear to be accurate and well- 
authenticated. From the standpoint of literary value, however, his 
stories are completely lacking in merit, for they are overdrawn, 
sentimental and melodramatic. They are even more absurd and 
fantastic than those of Mrs. Dumont. Bancroft gives free rein to _ 
a vivid imagination in constructing his plots; the result is a suc- 
cession of illogical and wholly incredible happenings. 


CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN 


In his discussion of the Semicolon Club, a literary society 
which thrived in the Cincinnati of the eighteen-thirties, Venable 
remarks, “The Semicolon Club had its eastern lion, who, however, 
was both hunter and hunted. He was none other than Charles 
Feno [sic!] Hoffman, of New York. This versatile and pleasing 
author visited Cincinnati and was a frequent guest of the club.’ 


5% Venable, Beginnings, 420. 
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Hoffman made a tour of the West on horseback and published the 
results of his experiences in A Winter in the West (1835). Wild 
Scenes in the Forest and Prairie, a collection of Hoffman’s short 
stories issued in 1839, includes five western tales, two of which 
have scenes laid in Ohio. 

Both of Hoffman’s Ohio stories deal with the difficulties en- 
countered in training and disciplining the early armies of the 
West. “The Twin-Doomed” takes place on the banks of the Ohio, 
where General Wayne establishes his camp prior to his Indian 
campaign in the Northwest. “Mad” Anthony, in an effort to pre- 
vent desertions from his ranks, establishes martial law and pro- 
claims that any man, of any rank, who passes beyond the lines 
without a special permit will be tried as a deserter. Twin brothers, 
Ernest and Rupert Dewitt, Indian fighters, are present at the 
reading of the orders. Rupert’s name is entered on the muster- 
roll, but Ernest decides not to join. After saying goodbye to his 
brother, Rupert discovers a fresh moccasin print on the trail 
which he decides to follow. Missing from camp, he is listed as a 
deserter. It is Ernest, however, and not Rupert, who is arrested, 
brought to trial, and sentenced to be shot. As Ernest faces the 
firing squad, Rupert leaps in front of the deadly muzzles, and 
both boys are killed as the order to fire is given. 

The protagonist of “The Major’s Story” is a dealer in patent 
medicines who serves as a doctor in the Western Army of the War 
of 1812. Totally ignorant of the fundamentals of his alleged pro- 
fession, “Dr. Peabody” causes the death of many patients through 
neglect and malpractice. The doctor is attached to the western 
forces at Urbana and proceeds with the army to the Miami of the 
Lakes. Until the surrender of Detroit, he serves in a fever hos- 
pital there; he buries as many soldiers as he cures. In his last 
official action he is a member of General Winchester’s army which 
fights at the Battle of the River Raisin. His description of the 
events of that fatal January day is graphically drawn. For his 
“services” in the War, “Dr. Peabody” is awarded a large share of 
western lands. 
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CONCLUSION 


The demand for a regional literature in the West, a literature 
by western authors devoted to the western scene, was in itself 
unusual. So was its answer. In the field of the short story alone, 
more than two hundred and fifty tales from 1824 to 1839 have 
locales laid in the trans-Allegheny region. Ohio is well repre- 
sented in this number, for at least fifty-five may be claimed for 
the Buckeye State. 

It is true that the western magazines which were the chief 
sponsors of the western movement failed to survive. This is in 
no sense an indictment of the literary activities of the West. On 
the contrary, it is a tribute to the region that they were founded 
at all. In the 1830’s the territory across the Alleghenies was still 
in a pioneer stage; many of the inhabitants were busy clearing the 
land, ploughing virgin fields and making homespun garments. 
Lack of adequate transportation facilities made it difficult to 
secure printing supplies and to deliver the magazines to sub- 
scribers. In the face of these trials the courage of the early editors 
must be recognized. “A publishing ambition outrunning the abil- 
ity of the constituency to support it is one of the truest char- 
acteristics of a good frontier city,” says Mott.®* Cincinnati, the 
publishing center of the West, was a “good frontier city.” 

While Westerners insisted that a faithful picture of trans- 
Allegheny life could come only from the pens of native authors, 
they themselves did little to portray the West realistically. Their 
attitude towards their materials was chiefly one of romance. For 
the most part, they were interested in depicting the West as a 
promised land, where honest hearts beat under rough exteriors. A 
favorite device was to pit an educated Easterner against a hardy 
backwoodsman ; in knowledge and courtesy the son of the. fron- 
tier was more than a match for his eastern brother. 

The ingredients of the western short stories of the period are 
so fundamentally the same that they may be reduced to a formula. 
Mrs. Dumont, in effect, does this very thing in the introduction to 
her tale “The Picture” : 


5° Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 (New York, 
Appleton, 1930), 387. 
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Now what was this Sketch to be? Romantic it must certainly be, and 
pathetic, and chivalrous, and tender, and glowing, and imaginative; and 
above all it must be western. It was for a western magazine—it was in- 
tended for western readers—and the writer, said I, drawing myself up with 
the thought, to all intents and purposes, western. 

The search for romantic materials in Ohio ended in many 
cases on the author’s own doorstep. A large proportion of the 
tales written by Cincinnati authors are about the Queen City itself, 
her settlers, her early history, her inhabitants. The Ohio River is 
glowingly described in many stories. Other favorite spots for the 
imagination of the early fictionists are the borders of the Musk- 
ingum and the Miamis. Ohio’s troubles with the Indians and her 
part in the War of 1812 serve as backgrounds in several stories. 

With relatively few exceptions, no one would choose to read 
the western stories of the twenties and thirties for enjoyment or 
relaxation, but stripped of excess verbiage and undue sentimen- 
tality, they reveal a framework which is not without its merits. If 
one were to compile an anthology of Ohio stories of the period, 
the volume should include: Drake’s “Bass-Island Cottage” (the 
first Ohio story) and his “The Queen City”; both of Flint’s Ohio 
stories, “Jemima O’Keefy” and “Oolemba in Cincinnati” ; Neville’s 
“The Last of the Boatmen”; Mrs. Dumont’s “Ashton Grey”; 
Mrs. Ball’s “The Haunted Tree”; Gallagher’s “The Heiress of 
Rock-Hollow”; Curry’s “The Wolf Hunter’; Bancroft’s “The 
Moravian Indians”; Gilman’s ‘““The Hunter’s Vow”; and Hoff- 
man’s “The Twin-Doomed.” Anonymous stories should by no 
means be excluded; the best ones are “A Border Narrative,” 
“Tecumseh,” and “The Wampum Belt.” 


OHIO IN SHORT STORIES, 1824-1839 


Under each author’s name, short stories are arranged alpha- 
betically by title. Anonymous stories are arranged alphabetically 
by title following the list under authors. 

To avoid repetition of the facts of publication, the full infor- 
mation for each collection of short stories is given only under the 
first entry of the volume in the bibliography. 

This is not a bibliography of short stories by Ohio authors, 
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but a bibliography of short stories with Ohio locales, most of 
which (but not all) were written by Ohioans. 


Batt, Mrs. Pamilla W. 
“The Haunted Tree” 
in Cincinnati Mirror III (June 7, 1834), 269 
“A Tale of the Early Times” 
in Cincinnati Mirror IV (March 28, 1835), 173-4 
“Woman’s Trials” 
in Cincinnati Mirror IV (September 5, 1835), 360-2 
Bancrort, Mark 
“Ann Dillon” 
in Casket [V] (February, 1830), 52-9 
“Letburn Parkman; or, The Maniac” 
in Saturday Evening Post 
Casket [X] (February, 1835), 73-81 
“The Moravian Indians” 
in Casket [VIII] (May, 1833), 196-201 
“The Vendue” 
in Saturday Evening Post 
Casket [IV] (July-August, 1829), 317-23, 345-9, 367-70 
“The Wedding” 
in Casket [XI] (July, 1836), 349-57 
Curry, Otway 
“The Wolf Hunter” 
in Hesperian I (June, 1838), 128-36 
DraAkKE, Benjamin 
“The Antiquaries, in the West” 
in Cincinnati Literary Gazette I (January 24, 1824), 27-8 
“Bass-Island Cottage” 
in Cincinnati Literary Gazette I (January 1, 1824), 2-4 
“Brindle and the Buckeyes” 
in his Tales and Sketches from the Queen City (Cincinnati: Mor- 
gan, 1838) 
“The Flag Bearer” 
in his Tales and Sketches from the Queen City 
“The Grave of Rosalie” 
in his Tales and Sketches from the Queen City 
“The Pirate’s Death” 
in Saturday Evening Chronicle I (August 18, 1827), 1 
“The Queen City” 
in his Tales and Sketches from the Queen City 
“Trying on a Shoe” 
in his Tales and Sketches from the Queen City 
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Dumont, Mrs. Julia L. 
“Ashton Grey” 
in Cincinnati Mirror I (May 12, 1832), 132-4 
her Life Sketches from Common Paths (New York: Apple- 
ton, 1856) 
“A Family History” 
in Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review I (November, 
1844), 34-46 
“The Picture” 
in Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review 1 (October, 
1836), 289-309 
Firnt, Timothy 
“Jemima O’Keefy,—A Sentimental Tale” 
in Western Monthly Review I (November, 1827), 384-93 
“Oolemba in Cincinnati” 
in Western Souvenir for 1829 (Cincinnati: Guilford, 1829) 
GALLAGHER, William Davis 
“Cobe Slaco” 
in Cincinnati Mirror IV (January 31, 1835), 110-1 
“The Heiress of Rock-Hollow” 
in Cincinnati Mirror III (October 5, 1833), 1-4 
“The Militia Rivals” 
in Cincinnati Mirror IV (November 22, 1834), 37-9 
“Old Van—‘A Character’ ” 
in Cincinnati Mirror IV (May 30, 1835), 248-9 
GILMAN, Chandler Robbins 
“The Hunter’s Vow” 
in his Legends of a Log Cabin (New York: Dearborn, 1835) 
Abridgement under title of “The Hunter’s Perils” in Casket 
[XI] (January, 1836), 33-4 
“The Wyandot’s Story” 
in his Legends of a Log Cabin 
Casket [XI] (May, 1836), 222-5 
Haynes, Mrs. H. S. 
“Origin of the White Indians” 
in Cincinnati Mirror III (February 8, 1834), 132-4 
HorrMANn, Charles Fenno 
“The Major’s Story” 
in his Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie (London: Bentley, 
1839) 
“The Twin-Doomed” 
in New York Mirror XIV, 329-30 
Casket [XII] (July, 1837), 326-30 
his Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie 
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NEVILLE, Morgan 
“Exile of Mexico” 
in Cincinnati Mirror I (October 1, 1831), 1-2 
“The Last of the Boatmen” 
in Western Souvenir for 1829 
Mary Russell Mitford, ed., Lights and Shadows of American 
Life, III, 331-44 (London: Colburn and Bentley, 1830) 
Cincinnati Mirror III (December 22, 1832), 49-57 
Samuel Cummings, The Western Pilot (Cincinnati: Guilford, 
1829). Other editions: 1832, 1834 
Banyard’s Panorama of the Mississippi (Boston: Putnam, 
1847) 
Hiram Kaine, Cincinnati Miscellany, or Antiquities of the 
West (October, 1845), 31-2 
A. de Puy Van Buren, Jottings of a Year’s Sojourn in the 
South (Battle Creek, Michigan: 1859), 305-12 
V. L. O. Chittick, ed., Ring-Tailed Roarers (Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton, 1941), 287-302 
“Poll Preble; or, The Law of the Deer Hunt” 
in Gift for 1839 (Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1838) 
“The Lady of Blennerhassett” 
in Gift for 1836 (Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, n.d.) 
PERKINS, James H. 
“Alms-Giving and Loaning” 
in Hesperian III (October, 1839), 407-10 
“The Ball Room” 
in Western Messenger 
Hesperian III (August, 1839), 233-5 
“The Winning and the Gaining Candidate” 
in Cincinnati Mirror V (March 5, 1836),-44 
SHREVE, Thomas H. 
“‘Black-Eyed Sue’ ” 
in Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review I (July, 1836), 
92-100 
“The Rise and the Fall” 
in Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review I, 257-60 
“The Wages of Ambition” 
in Cincinnati Mirror II (March 30, 1833), 105-9 
ANONYMOUS 
“The Adopted” 
in Cincinnati Mirror III (October 12, 1833), 11-2 
“Alice Leslie, the Young Artist” 
in Cincinnati Mirror III (February 22, 1834), 145-7 
“A Border Narrative” 
in Western Monthly Magazine n. s. I (April, 1837), 172-80 
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“The Bohemian Girl” 

in Cincinnati Mirror Il (September 13, 1833), 201-2 
“Circumstantial Evidence” 

in Western Monthly Magazine V (November, 1836), 678-82 
“Croghan; or, The Hero of Fort Sandusky” 

in Casket [VIII] (April, 1833), 147-54 
“James Kirrwood” 

in Western Monthly Magazine III (August, 1834), 423-6 
“The Little Pacer; or, Going Without a Breakfast” 

in Cincinnati Mirror IV (May 2, 1835), 213-4 

“Love and Mosquitoes” 

in Western Monthly Magazine IV (October, 1835), 227-31 
“Maria—A Scene in Ohio” 

in Cincinnati Chronicle V (April 16, 1831), 1 
“Seth Bushnell” 

in Western Monthly Magazine III (August, 1834), 426-9 
“Tecumseh” 

in Cincinnati Literary Gazette II (October 9, 1824), 113-5 
“The Wampum Belt” 

in Cincinnati Mirror II (June 22, 1833), 153-5 
“Youth and Womanhood” 

in Western Monthly Magazine III (June, 1834), 281-95 


PERIODICALS EXAMINED 

Casket [II]-XV, January, 1827-December, 1839 

Cincinnati Chronicle I-IX, December 30, 1826-April, 1835 (1826- 
November, 1827 as Saturday Evening Chronicle) 

Cincinnati Literary Gazette I-IV, January 1, 1824-October 29, 1825 

Cincinnati Mirror I-V, October 1, 1831-September 17, 1836 

Hesperian I-III, May 1838-November, 1839 

Illinois Monthly Magazine I-11, October, 1830-September, 1832 

Knickerbocker Magazine I-X1V, January, 1833-December, 1839 

New England Magazine I-IX, July, 1831-December, 1835 

Western Monthly Magazine I-V, January, 1833-December, 1836; n. s. 
I, February-June, 1837 

Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review I, June-November, 
1836 

Western Monthly Review I-III, May, 1827-June, 1830 





A BUCKEYE BOARDING-SCHOOL IN 1821 


By AticeE McGuFrey RUGGLES 


The early free schools of the West have been described many 
times, often sentimentally. But of the pioneer private schools 
little has been written. 

In the unpublished autobiography of Charles Daniel Drake, 
only son of Dr. Daniel Drake, there is an account of the author’s 
experiences at a boarding-school for boys at Worthington, Ohio, 
conducted by the Right Reverend Philander Chase, first Episcopal 
Bishop of Ohio. 

Charles Drake was born in 1811 and, at the age of five, en- 
tered the Lancaster Academy in Cincinnati, a co-educational day 
school, conducted somewhat after the ideas of Pestalozzi. Dr. 
Drake had advanced ideas on primary education and had been one 
of the founders of this curious school which was modelled on the 
plan of an Englishman named Joseph Lancaster. 

Four hundred boys and girls all sat under one teacher, an 
arrangement that kept the tuition down to eight dollars a year. 
The master sat at one end of the long room, on a raised platform, 
with the whole school before him on an inclined floor, seated at 
desks running nearly across the room, with an aisle seven or 
eight feet wide on either side. 

On the floor of these aisles were marked semicircles, round 
which the classes stood to be taught by larger boys or girls called 
monitors. The monitors had no authority to punish the children 
but reported delinquents to the master who alone exercised 
discipline. 

For the younger children’s instruction large placards were 
hung on the walls over the semicircles, with letters and words of 
one syllable printed on them, and on the tops of the desks were 
small troughs containing a thin layer of sand, in which the little 
ones with their fingers could trace figures and letters. Every 
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little while a monitor would come along and inspect the work and 
then wipe it all out by passing a flat piece of wood over the sand, 
and on the smooth surface the children’s fingers would go to 
wor again. 

This school had been in existence six years when Charles 
Drake entered it and it closed soon after. It suited the little boy 
very well, and he always remembered it as the least boring of 
the numerous schools that he attended or ran away from in the 
next ten years. He was a fair rosy child, volatile and wayward, 
unable to concentrate and immoderately fond of pleasure. His 
father described him as “not wicked, but fugacious and changeful 
as Will Weathercock in the farce, impersonating a whole flock of 
wild ducks at the same time.” 

His teachers called him spoilt, which his mother indignantly 
denied—had she not lectured him, punished him, prayed over him 
and applied all the theories of education she could find in the 
writings of Maria Edgeworth and other leading authorities of the 
day? 

Mrs. Daniel Drake, born Harriet Sisson, a niece of Colonel 
Jared Mansfield, Surveyor-general of the North-west Territory, 
was a serious woman. Her husband wrote of her, “She loved 
her children as candidates for excellence, hence her affections 
were chastened with severity.” But severity ran off her son 
Charles’s back like water from a duck’s and the moment after 
chastisement had been inflicted he was out and away again at 
his mischievous tricks. 

The location of his home was just about as bad as it could be 
for such a boy. North of Cincinnati’s Third Street where the 
Drakes lived, their neighbors were for the most part respectable 
citizens, but southward to the Ohio River bank was a riffraff 
population which Charles as he grew older found much more 
diverting. 

By 1819, two baby sisters had appeared on the family scene 
and the mother had less time to devote to her obstreperous son. 
Dr. Drake, the youthful father, was at this period feverishly 
engaged in practicing medicine, traveling, lecturing, writing and 
launching educational and civic enterprises. Charles ran wild, 
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learned bad language and by the time he had reached the age of 
ten had become the household problem. His parents decided to 
send him away from home. 

It happened that at this particular moment Bishop Philander 
Chase was opening a small boarding-school for boys near Colum- 
bus. The Drakes had entertained the Bishop on his first visit to 
Cincinnati in 1817, when he had organized Christ Episcopal 
Church on West Fourth Street. Mrs. Drake had been brought 
up an Episcopalian and her husband, though not a member of 
any denomination, often attended services with her. What could 
be more suitable, they agreed, than to place Charles under the 
religious influences of such a school? 

They knew nothing of the Bishop’s qualifications for teaching 
and they had not seen the school, but an escort was found and 
Charles was packed off in the early summer of 1821. Following 
the boy’s departure his parents drew a sigh of relief and settled 
themselves for a season of domestic calm. 

Charles was at the school only four months but the impres- 
sions of his stay remained painfully clear to him until the end 
of his life. He was sixty-eight when he wrote his autobiography, 
which was uncompleted at the time of his death in 1892. This 
manuscript, written in a clear “copybook” hand covers twelve 
hundred and thirty-four pages and carries the narrative up to the 
year 1867. The title page bears the following inscription: 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF 
CHARLES D. DRAKE, LLD., 
MIDSHIPMAN, LAWYER, AUTHOR, SENATOR, 
AND CHIEF JUSTICE. 


WRITTEN FOR, AND DEDICATED TO, 
HIS DAUGHTERS MRS. ELLA B. CRESSON 
AND MRS. ANNA P. WESTCOTT 
The manuscript is in the possession of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, to whom it was pre- 
sented by the author’s grandson, Charles Drake Westcott. 
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The chapter dealing with Bishop Chase’s school relates as 
follows : 


I was sent to Worthington in charge of an Episcopal clergyman named 
Osborne, who went to attend the annual Diocesan Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church, which was held that year on the 6th of June, as I have since 
ascertained. What day we left Cincinnati, I do not know, but perhaps the 
lst or 2nd of that month. The route we travelled was by Reading, Lebanon, 
Xenia and Columbus. The distance was 129 miles. We travelled in a gig 
which had no top. 

I remember only three matters of interest connected with the journey, 
but have very distinct recollections of the wild region we traversed, over 
wretched roads, miles upon miles of which were corduroy, which did not 
admit of much sleeping as we worked our way slowly along. The country 
was almost an unbroken forest and there were few habitations on the road 
after we left Lebanon and they diminished in number when we got east of 
Xenia. 

The first incident remembered was my getting tossed out of the gig by 
running one of the wheels over a stump while I was driving and Mr. Os- 
borne was hiding behind a tree to see if I would pass on without observing 
him, I discovered him, however, and was watching him, instead of the 
horse, when the wheel struck the stump on the side on which I was sitting, 
and pitched me out on the other side. 

I suppose that as I went I caught at the dashboard and instead of 
going head foremost over the side, fell lengthwise right before the wheel 
with my feet next to it. I lay straight out on my left side and the horse, 
keeping right on, the wheel of the gig passed along the whole length of my 
body, but just as it reached my head I sung out Whoa! and the horse 
instantly stopped, with the wheel resting on my temple. As soon as I dis- 
covered that, I chucked for him to go on, which he did, and I was let up. 
Very fortunately, and doubtless much to Mr. Osborne’s relief, it was found 
that I was not at all injured, though my clothes were. 

The second incident of the journey occurred as we were nearing Xenia. 
As a sailor would say, I was keeping “a bright lookout” to discover the 
town, and seeing some houses at a distance through the trees, I said with 
animation, “I think that’s Xenia,” when Mr. Osborne turned his head and 
looking down at me contemptuously, said austerely, “I’d like to know what 
right you have to think anything about it!” I did not continue the conversa- 
tion. 

The third incident was my making a visit with Mr. Osborne to the 
penitentiary at Columbus. Though it was explained to me that the men I 
saw working there in silence were put there for crimes they had committed, 
I remember distinctly the feeling of pity I had for them. 

The Bishop’s residence was a plain frame house on a farm three- 
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quarters of a mile south of the village, but the school was kept in the village. 
It was made up of boys who boarded at the Bishop’s and of day scholars; 
and it was taught by his son Philander, a twenty-three-year-old Episcopal 
minister, who, in 1818-1820, had been a chaplain in the Navy. 

Here, one hundred and twenty-nine miles from home,—which was then, 
practically, about as far off as two thousand miles are now,—was placed, 
early in June, 1821, the ten-year-old child, who had never before been twenty 
miles from home without his parents, and never away from them for more 
than a few days at a time, except when with relatives, in whose house he 
had a home feeling. And here he was to pass through experiences, of which 
I will give you a plain and fair, but, of course, not a full, account. 

The minor details of my arrival there are not remembered. My first 
memory pictures me as a figure in a scene in which were two principal 
actors,—the Bishop, a large, imposing, austere man of some forty-five years, 
seated, and between his knees, facing him, a small golden-haired, rosy- 
cheeked, girlish-looking boy, a stranger to all present. Standing around 
were some eight or ten boys, of eleven to fifteen, who were to be that boy’s 
schoolmates; none of whom had ever seen him before. 

And how do you suppose that stranger-child was introduced to that 
company of strange boys? I cannot recount the exact words spoken to him 
in a loud, stern, authoritative voice, by that large, imposing, austere man, 
to whose dominating personal presence was, to the boy, added the awe- 
inspiring knowledge that he was a Bishop; though exactly what that meant 
the boy didn’t know; only it seemed to him something very grand. But, 
ever since, my memory has testified, without hesitation, to these as substan- 
tially the words: “Drake, I know all about you; I know you are a very bad 
boy; and I want you to know right away that we are not going to have any 
of your Cincinnati ways here.” Of oon, that was not all, but it is all I 
can distinctly remember. 

Had he taken me by myself, and kindly told me that he had heard I 
was a bad boy at home, and that he wished me to turn over a new leaf, and 
leave my bad Cincinnati ways behind, and he would help me to be a good 
boy, it would have been well; but such a denunciation, in the presence of 
the other boys, was like a thunderclap to me. I was dumbfounded at finding 
that a bad name had come ahead of me, and, of course, I was speechless. 
To this day I can account for it only on the supposition that-my father had 
intimated to the Bishop, as a reason for sending me away from home at so 
young an age, that the evil associations and influences which had for years 
beset me on every side in Cincinnati had made a naturally unruly and way- 
ward boy bad. Whether so or not, there I stood, black-marked in the very 
_ hour of my arrival; which would certainly be taken by the boys as a license 
to regard me as the one fellow among them who had no friend there, and 
presumably ought not to have any. Though not particularly sensitive, I felt 
degraded. 
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While at home, the Bishop was the disciplinarian of the boys that lived 
in his house; when he was absent, his son was disciplinarian there as well 
as in the school. They were, in all essential characteristics, as nearly alike 
as father and son could well be. Each was impatient, domineering, irascible, 
and severe toward boys;... 

From this opening you may be prepared to conceive that moral suasion 
was not the governing principle in that school. And you may not find it 
difficult to suppose that such a chap as, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
the Bishop had held me up to be, was not likely to have much patience or 
sweetness bestowed on him by either father or son. I sincerely wish I 
could now recall, or could remember of ever having recalled, one instance of 
paternal kindness from the father, or one of fraternal consideration from 
the son; I would gladly record it. And yet, on the 4th of August, Philander 
Chase wrote to my father thus: 

“I have not forgotten that he is your son, and your happiness in a 
measure centres in him; nor that, from his own ability and engaging appear- 
ance, I wish to love him; and I believe that if you have reposed any con- 
fidence in us hitherto, you will not doubt that he has been, and will. continue 
to be treated, by my father as if he were a son, and by myself as if he 
were a brother, under similar circumstances.” 

I dare say he wrote those words meaning to be truthful; but they did 
not convey the whole truth; for, what his father’s treatment of a ten-year- 
old son had been, or what his son’s treatment of a ten-year-old brother would 
be, “under similar circumstances,” was not said. I think I came pretty near 
finding out both. 

As might well be expected from the Bishop’s introduction, tribulation 
for me would not be very far off. Pretty soon both father and son gave me 
to understand that my word was not to be believed, if there appeared to 
them any ground to suspect me of untruth. Once settled in that track, there 
was plenty of trouble ahead for that boy. And when to that and other trials 
you add agonizing home-sickness daily and hourly for weeks, you can undér- 
stand that there were not many bright days there for him. 

Feed boys well, and they’ll overlook a good many bothers and wrongs. 
This didn’t seem to be very strongly impressed upon the Bishop’s mind. The 
ordinary breakfast was corn-meal mush, sweetened with scant molasses 
made on the farm, and washed down with a drink called coffee, made from 
parched seeds of the okra plant. The ordinary dinner fare I do not recol- 
lect. At supper sage tea usually, with sassafras-tea occasionally, as a 
relish. With these drinks, or punishments, Crafts J. Wright’s experience is 
thus stated by him in a letter to me: 

“The first night I took supper with the Bishop we had sage-tea, which 
I left untouched. On its being reported to the Bishop, he called me to him 
to ask why I had not drunk the tea. I replied it made me sick, and I 
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couldn’t. He told me he had a great notion to throw it into my face, and if 
I left it again he would punish me.’” 

Perhaps in that sparsely settled region, the Bishop couldn’t get much 
of other kinds of tea and coffee; but. more probably he was too poor to 
afford anything better. At that time there was no salary provided for the 
office of Bishop; and in his autobiography he speaks of having to discharge 
his only farm-hand, because he hadn’t money to pay his wages; and he 
there assigns as a reason for removing to Cincinnati in the fall of 1821, that 
he had failed to obtain support from his farm. The discharge of the farm- 
hand was not, perhaps, a serious matter, for the Bishop got out of his 
boy-boarders a good deal more work than the hand could have done. 

The Bishop supervised the health of the boys, as was quite proper. 
The country was new and liable to fevers. To avert them, I suppose, he 
occasionally treated the boys to an early morning dose of salts,—whether 
epsom or glauber I can’t say,—which, though well intended, was not 
specially appetizing, nor particularly promotive of sweetness of temper. I 
see the whole lot of them now, at the well, awaiting in grim jocoseness, 
their several turns at the beverage, or smoothing down their faces after 
swallowing it. 

But that was less in favor with the Bishop than bone-set tea; which, 
(in a Pickwickian sense), was to him almost a Fortieth Article of Religion. 
It was frequently administered before or after meals; why, I don’t know, 
unless for its supposed tonic effects; but if a boy complained of being sick, 
alas for him! Then he had to take it by the bowlful, nearly all at once, 
strong as lye, bitter as gall, wretchedly nauseating, or as the Rev. Dr. 
Erastus Burr, of Portsmouth, Ohio, (who was at the Bishop’s when I was), 
wrote me some years ago, “a horrible nasty dose, ten times worse than the 
treacle and brimstone of Dotheboys Hall.” I was made to swallow about a 
pint of it once, and was, it seemed to me, nearly turned inside out. Tradition 
said that a boy who had once taken it that way was never known to be sick 
there again. 

My recollections of the school-room are not many. Whatever was of 
the ordinary school routine has faded from my mind. The memory that 
sticks is my being put at Latin. To this day it almost makes me shiver to 
think of it. I had neither natural aptitude nor taste for acquiring a strange 
language, and therefore couldn’t get into my head the first glimmer of an 
idea of what Latin meant, or what was the use of it, or why I should have 
to study it. But, nevertheless, I had to do it. Do what? Why, take the 
grammar in my hand, look at queer words not of my mother tongue, get 
them by heart, and stand up and recite them mechanically, without knowing 


_ {Charles Drake’s footnote] Crafts J. Wright was a son of John C. Wright, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Steubenville, who was afterwards a member of Congress, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio, and editor and proprietor of the Cincinnati Gazette; in 
the management of which pa the son was for many years associated. The latter was 
Colonel of an Ohio regiment in the war of the Rebellion. 
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anything on earth about them that would interest me; and all the while fired 
with the spirit of revolt against an immeasurably irksome task. I have 
never liked Latin since. 

As before intimated, moral suasion was not the rule there. There 
was, to my best recollection, no appeal to the affections, no attempt to touch 
the sensibilities. It was all force, violence, and punishment. 

The lowest form of discipline was to put a boy on bread and water, for 
at least a day, perhaps longer. This regimen was, to me, unalleviated, save 
by some salt to sprinkle on the bread, given in compassion by “good, kind, 
motherly Mrs. Russell,” as Dr. Burr rightly calls a widowed niece of the 
Bishop, whose presence there was a daily comfort to the boys. Her good- 
ness to me is, to this hour, cherished in my memory, as the solitary bright- 
ness of those dark days. 

The next form was whipping. In all western schools, in those days, 
this was a matter of course. The Bishop and his son resorted to it without 
any expression of reluctance or regret, but seemingly with relish, and cer- 
tainly with lavish severity. After seeing, in the Navy, the constant use of 
the rope’s end and the cat-o’-ninetails on the backs of men, Philander 
Chase’s faith in the lash on the backs of boys, if it had ever been weak, was 
bravely righted up. When I knew him, it was quite as stalwart as his 
father’s. That said, nothing need be added. 

The third form—the Bishop’s peculiar prerogative—was to grab a boy 
by the hair, and jerk him up and down, forward and back, hither and 
thither, every little while thumping him with his knee, until his rage had 
somewhat abated. This was a mode of punishment I had never before 
heard of, nor have I ever heard of it since in any other school. I remember 
one evening when he so grabbed me in one hand and Charlie Conant in the 
other, and hauled us over a good part of the large yard, and once, perhaps 
more than once, struck our heads together with stunning force, which made 
us see multitudinous stars without looking skyward. I remember, too, one 
Sunday night, when the Bishop returned from preaching in Columbus, and 
was told of some very bad conduct of mine, that I was suddenly wakened 
out of sleep by being pulled out of bed and dragged down stairs, by my hair, 
and then punished furiously. This, I frankly acknowledge, was well deserved. 

A fourth mode, less frequently resorted to than the others, was to 
send a boy to Coventry; that is, prohibit his associating with, or speaking 
to, any other boy, or any other boy’s associating with or speaking to him. 
I had a large experience of this. 

Philander Chase, like his father, was addicted to rages. When one of 
them seized him in the school-room, he would throw any book he had in his 
hand, or within his reach, at the offending boy. I do not remember of any 
boy’s being hurt by any of his missiles; but Wright, one day at the dinner 
table, seemed narrowly to escape it. Mr. Chase was seated at the end of 
the table, and was loudly and severely reproving Wright, who sat on his 
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left, about four feet from him, and I between them. What had been said or 
done to anger Mr. Chase, I can’t say; but suddenly there was a commotion 
among the boys on hearing his loud and rageful language, and seeing him 
raise his right arm aloft threateningly, with a large plate in his hand, 
apparently intending to throw it at Wright. Had he done so, the boy’s face 
would pretty certainly have been seriously injured, if not marred for life. 
Some sudden thought of the danger of this, probably, arrested the act; for 
Mr. Chase, though he must have known that every boy had seen his menac- 
ing attitude, choked down passion and pride, and laid down the plate. 

What I have forgotten of the events of the four months and-a-third 
of my stay in that school, might take a fair-sized volume to tell; but there 
are two matters which hold an immovable place in my memory, and will 
abide there as long as memory remains to me, because of the burning in- 
justice done me, in each instance, by Philander Chase. 

It was not strange, after the Bishop’s harsh reception of me, that it 
should have come to be temptingly convenient to charge me with any sin, 
the doer of which couldn’t be discovered. A remarkable instance of this I 
will now give. 

The dining room was a frame apartment, which had not been lathed. 
Consequently, underneath each window-sill, down behind the wash-board, 
was a space some inches wide, between the wash-board and the weather- 
boarding. Upon the sill of one of the windows lay a comb, for use in 
common by the boys. 

One day the comb was missing. When told thereof, Mr. Chase made 
strict inquiry of every boy about it, but could get no information. He 
questioned me once and again, but I denied any knowledge of it. One of 
the boys, however, said he had seen me that day go into my room upstairs 
with my hair “all tousled”, and come out with it combed smooth. Without 
stopping to inquire whether I had not a comb of my own in my room, or 
whether there were not combs of my room-mates up there, or what prob- 
able motive I could have had for taking the comb from the window, or in 
any other way pursuing investigation, Mr. Chase received the boy’s state- 
ment as sufficient to outweigh my positive and repeated denial. Taking me 
in to his study, he announced that he would whip me until I would tell the 
truth about the comb; and he went on to whip me with the utmost severity. 
Over and over again, in blinding tears and with convulsive outcry, I 
repeated my denial; but at last the torture became so intolerable that, in 
the hope of escaping it, I told a downright lie, by admitting that I had taken 
the comb. He bade me get it and bring it to him. Then came my utter 
dismay and supreme misery. In reality, I knew no more where the comb 
was, than if I had never been in that house. He might as well have sent 
me into the woods to find a comb dropped there a year before. I was in 
despair. But in that terrible moment a merciful Providence came to my 
aid. As I entered the dining room it flashed like lightning into my mind 
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that possibly the comb had fallen behind the wash-board into that open 
place under the window sill. I went straight to the window, thrust my 
arm down behind the wash-board till my hand reached the ground, and the 
first thing it touched was the comb. I took it to Mr. Chase. Of course, 
he was satisfied that he had whipped the truth out of me. No doubt he 
went to his grave with that conviction. Had he lived till I grew up, and 
had I then told him the reality, as I would certainly have done, even if 
I had had to travel very far to see him, he probably would have disbe- 
lieved me. 

I will now relate the other great wrong inflicted upon me by Philander 
Chase. One day, as the boys were coming from school, I ran up behind 
one of them, and knocked his hat off, and cried, “Pick up your manners,” 
an exploit and expression I had learned among the Cincinnati boys. The boy 
went immediately to Mr. Chase, and reported that I had used words te him 
entirely different from those I did use, and such as I had never thought 
of in my life, and which were too shamefully indecent to be repeated here. 
I was immediately arraigned for it in Mr. Chase’s room before a crowd of 
the boys. I utterly denied the charge, and repeated to him what I had said, 
just as I have here stated it. Here was one boy’s word against another’s, 
and how was the truth to be got at? Mr. Chase, for some reason unknown 
to me, declined to decide the matter, but said he would have it determined 
by a jury. A jury trial was a thing I had never before heard of, and all I 
could do was to wait and see what it meant. He selected three of the large 
boys and constituted them the jury. Before them my accuser told his story 
about the affair. Whether he was adjured or admonished—he couldn’t be 
sworn—to tell “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”, I 
do not remember. When he got through with his statement, Mr. Chase 
turned to me and said sternly, “What have you to say?” I began at once 
to speak in denial of the accusation, when, to my utter confusion, he 
instantly interrupted me with, “Whatever you have to say, put it down in 
writing,” and not one word would he allow me to speak. Child though I 
was, I felt bitterly the wrong done me by this: now, after more than fifty 
years’ connection with legal study and judicial proceedings, I see the inex- 
pressible outrage of it. To have my adversary speak against me, and then 
not let me speak in self-defense, was an act which, if done by a judge in 
a court of justice, would demand, and almost certainly receive,. impeachment 
and ignominy. To require me to put down in writing what I had to say, 
was, in effect, to silence me. Though I could write in a child-way, I 
had not the least capacity to write down a defense: what ten-year-old boy 
ever had? I took a pen, however, and wrote down simply a denial. (I 
would now give a great deal to get that paper.) Upon that denial and the 
boy’s false witness, Mr. Chase submitted the case to the jury, directing them 
to retire into another room, and write down their verdict, Guilty or Not 
Guilty. Had those boys been wholly unprejudiced, they were bound to find 
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a verdict of Guilty, for there was no evidence but that which was against 
me. But, as the outcome proved, they were far from being unprejudiced. 
Each of them knew how the Bishop had branded me, the hour I came there. 
Each of them knew, by daily observation, that Philander Chase was pitiless 
toward me. In the mind of each of them I was the black sheep of the 
school flock. They promptly returned a verdict of Guilty. This should 
have been the end, but it was not. Mr. Chase was not satisfied. Without 
taking any further evidence, he told the jury to go out again, and assign 
in writing any other reasons they had, besides the evidence, for believing 
me guilty. They again retired, and soon returned with an additional paper, 
stating, as a further reason for believing me guilty, that I was a bad boy 
generally. This was conclusive evidence of their prejudice against .me, and 
of their unfitness to be jurors in my case. 

I say now, before God, that the accusation was utterly false. 

This transaction occurred some six or seven weeks after I went there. 
I do not remember whether any punishment followed the verdict, except 
Coventry. On the 15th of September, Mr. Chase wrote to father that he 
had, a few days before, released me from Coventry; and this was the last 
of my experience in that line. The vacation began soon after, and all the 
boys left, except me and one other, presently to be mentioned more par- 
ticularly. 

To any one who knew the utterly insubordinate nature born in me, 
it would hardly have seemed strange that I should try to escape from that, 
to me, dreadful place. About a month after I went there, I was one day 
left alone in the little hall into which the front door opened, and was 
required to learn a lesson, while all the other boys were at play. The door 
being open, I looked off through the orchard to the Columbus road that 
led toward home; which brought suddenly into my mind the thought of 
running away. Wild as the notion was, it at once took hold of me. I 
knew the road to Columbus, and also knew a gentleman there, Dr. Peleg 
Sisson, whom I had seen at father’s house, and who I thought might befriend 
me if I could get to him. With my usual impetuosity, without hesitation, 
without thought of failure, without fear or apprehension of anything, but 
borne away by the bright hope of escaping, I dropped my book, made for 
the road, and started on it for Columbus. I had walked about two miles, 
when I passed a man on horseback going toward Worthington. Imme- 
diately after, I heard voices behind me calling aloud, and, looking back, 
saw that a man and two boys were pursuing me, and had called to the man 
on horseback to stop me. Instantly I broke for the woods. When I did 
so, the man turned his horse in a trot after me, and called to me to stop, 
but I kept on. He then shouted if I didn’t stop he would run me down. 
I gave up, and was captured. . . . 

Well, I was marched back to the house, where Philander Chase was 
waiting to receive me, and all the boys were eagerly watching to see what 
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he would do with the fellow who had the audacity to run away. I see 
them now, mounted in a long row on the fence that ran from the corner of 
the house. 

On going through the front door into the little hall, from which I had, 
about an hour before departed, there was to the right a door leading into the 
Bishop’s study, and on the left one opening into the parlor. When those 
doors were open, there was a track of about thirty feet in length from the 
north door of the parlor, through the hall, to the south door of the study; 
and that was Mr. Chase’s track that day. 

What he said to me when I got back I do not remember, but I don’t 
forget what he did. Seizing me with his left hand by my arm, or by the 
collar of my jacket, he started me on the run on the track, from one end 
to the other, and then back, and so back and forth many times, all the while 
beating me heavily with his right hand; greatly to the delight of the young 
savages on the fence. I do not recall that this performance made any very 
great impression on me; I rather think that I considered it no very great 
affair. But I do remember thinking, as he was rushing me to and fro, how 
nice it would be if his foot should trip, and he should get a fall. That 
such a thought, at such a time, should have taken shape in my mind, was 
about as good an indication of the defiant recklessness of the child’s nature 
as could have been furnished. Well, sure enough, after he had dragged and 
beaten me many times from end to end of the track, as he neared the outer 
door of the parlor, his foot did trip, and out he went head foremost down 
the steps to the ground, right under the row of boys on the fence, and I 
with him. As it happened, neither of us was hurt, but our clothes were 
damaged. He didn’t resume the exercise, as I doubt not he would if he 
had known of -my previous thought. 

News of this escapade reached home, and soon came a letter from 
father, telling me that if I should run away again, and succeed in get- 
ting home, he would send me back in two hours after I got there, if he had 
to send me in a cart. This, however, did not change or stagger my purpose 
to escape, if possible. Nor did a subsequent awful letter, signed by both 
father and mother, from which I care to copy only these two sentences, 
as samples: 

“We cannot consent either to see you or write to you again until you 
reform, and send us such a letter, in one of Mr. Chase’s, as he will approve 
and we shall delight to see. . . You shall never again enter our door or 
embrace your little sisters unless you cease to be a bad boy.” 

I doubt not my parents’ belief that this would put an end to my running 
away ; but they did not understand that I was not so much longing for home, 
as intent on escaping from where I was utterly miserable. I stopped not one 
moment to think where I should go, or what I should do after escaping; 
but go from there I was determined, and I kept on in my purpose till I 
got away. 
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While I was in Coventry, Mr. Chase made me sleep in his room, in 
a little frame building about a hundred yards away from the Bishop’s 
house, so as to enforce my separation from the other boys. From there I 
made a second attempt to escape. This was late in August, after I had 
received that joint letter. Waking up one morning at daybreak, and making 
sure that Mr. Chase was sound asleep, I noiselessly dressed myself, and, 
taking my shoes in my hand, opened the door as silently, probably, as door 
was ever opened, went out, closed it again as silently, and made for the 
road. But, remembering the former occasion, I crossed the road to the 
west, and kept on that course, less perhaps than a mile, till I reached 
Whetstone River, (now called Olentangy), when I followed its course 
southward through the woods, and at breakfast time was in Columbus, 
having walked nearly, if not quite, ten miles. A happier boy, probably, 
was not that morning in the capital of Ohio. I soon found Dr. Sisson, 
for Columbus was then but a village. The doctor received me kindly, and 
I frankly told him that I had run away from the Bishop’s, and how I had 
been treated. I remained with him a day or two, not dreaming what. 
was to come. He invited me to a drive with him in his gig, and we went 
out on the road to Worthington. Then I discovered that a drive in his gig 
meant a drive to the Bishop’s; and in two or three hours I was back there 
again. Strangely enough, I remember nothing of what followed my re- 
delivery to Mr. Chase; from which I infer there was no punishment, except 
to return me to Coventry. 

In September came the vacation, and all the boys left, except myself 
and a boy from Kentucky, named Bernard (“Barney”) Talbot, the young- 
est of three brothers at the school, who, my impression is, were sons of 
Isham Talbot, then a Senator of the United States from that state. The 
two older brothers had gone to spend the vacation with Allen McArthur, 
a schoolmate, son of General Duncan McArthur; whose title as General 
was obtained in the then recent war with Great Britain, and who after- 
wards was a member of Congress and Governor of Ohio. His home was 
Fruit Hill, a mile or two west of Chillicothe. ; 

Sometime in September, Philander Chase left for the east. The 
Bishop’s Diocesan and parochial duties kept him away from home most of 
the time. In his absence I had vacation; but when he was at home, it 
wasn’t much of a vacation for me; for he required me to learn and recite 
lessons regularly. 

On the 4th of October, under the Bishop’s dictation, I wrote thus to 
father: “I have not been permitted to write to you or Ma for a long time 
on account of my bad conduct, and I am very sorry that you have had the 
mortification to learn that I have been a bad boy.” 

On the same sheet thus wrote the Bishop his last letter about me of 
which I have knowledge: 

“My pledge given you that your son stiould be treated in all respects 
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of regimen as I would treat mine, has been on my conscious mind, and ] 
am happy to inform you that the treatment he has received, (specifications 
omitted) although often painful, aided as it has been by your good counsel, 
is attended with appearances of considerable success. Charles does not 
lack talents, and if to a more than ordinary share of these he can be made 
to add integrity, honor, and a due application, few young men, it is pre- 
sumed, will exceed him. A regard to truth we never can dispense with, 
and I am happy to inform you that Charles’s character has arisen of late 
in this respect to a considerable degree, not only with myself but with all 
the family. His obliging and manly conduct I endeavor to reward by 
hearing regularly his lessons every day, though it be vacation. The task 
is not made tedious to him, and it is pleasant to perceive that he receives 
this attention from me as a favor. All this is well and opens better pros- 
pects.” 

Rosy and, to my parents, comforting, and presumably candid and well- 
meant; but wandering into the region of fancy as to my receiving his 
tutorial attentions as a favor. Evidently the Bishop didn’t know that the 
purpose to escape was still as fixed as ever in Charles’s mind. 

Soon after writing this letter the Bishop left home, and I never again 
saw him there. Barney and I secretly planned to run away together. Two 
or three times I got my clothes ready for a start, but he “rued”. Mrs. 
Chase would discover that my clothes were missing from the closet where 
she kept them, and would quietly hunt them up and put them back. One 
forenoon, after several disappointments, Barney came to me in a hurry and 
said, “Come, we'll go now,” and he picked up a bundle of his clothes for 
an instantaneous start. I wanted to get mine, but he objected, and, as he 
was a year or two the older, I submitted. We made for the barn, some 
fifty yards away, he carrying his bundle before him, so that it should not 
be seen by any one in the house. I went with him promptly, unhesitatingly, 
joyfully, without a stitch of clothing but what was on me, without a hat, 
and without a cent of money. We reached the barn undiscovered, crawled 
under it to the side farthest from the house, whence no one could see us, 
and turned our faces westward toward the road; as we .went, keeping a 
sharp lookout in every direction for any one that might appear likely to 
arrest our progress; but we discovered no one. Having before been over 
the ground, under similar circumstances, I told him that our best way was 
to cross the road and go down the Whetstone. We did so, and returned 
not to the road until we were so far toward Columbus as, supposably, to be 
beyond successful pursuit. Had there been any man at the Bishop’s to 
take horse and make for Columbus, we might have been overtaken after 
we got into the road; but we were keenly on the watch every moment, 
ready, if danger appeared, to conceal ourselves in the cornfields or the woods. 
And besides, we knew that there was no one at the house but Mrs. Chase 
and Mrs. Russell, and that it would not be easy for them to get some one 
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to pursue us. We went on without interruption to Columbus. Remember- 
ing my previous experience with Dr. Sisson, and fearing that I might 
encounter him if I entered the town, it was agreed that I should go 
round it, and wait on the Chillicothe road for Barney; who, knowing a 
gentleman in the town, would look him up, and try to get some money 
from him. The plan was successfully carried out, except that Barney got 
no money. But he got—how, I don’t remember—what was almost as good 
as money to me, a small box of ointment for my already blistered feet. 

Our objective point was Chillicothe. We expected to walk there; but 
how, in the forty-mile tramp before us, we were to get food, or be housed 
at night, we had not the least idea. We had proceeded perhaps a mile 
when we were overtaken by a wagon with a four-horse team which we 
had before seen standing at the roadside. We asked the driver to let us 
ride, and he good-naturedly consented. Seeing at once that we were stran- 
gers, he wanted to know who we were, where we were from, and where we 
were going. Barney was not much of a talker, but I had no difficulty in 
expressing myself, and I gave the man a full account of ourselves; told 
him we were running away from Bishop Chase’s school; how I had been 
treated there; and where we wished to go. He appeared so much inter- 
ested in the story that we felt quite safe in his hands; but we knew not 
where he was bound, nor what he would do with us. On the latter point 
we were not to be long in suspense; for, about six miles south of Colum- 
bus, we came to a tavern, where he stopped, called out the landlord, and 
told him to take those boys in, give them supper, lodging, and breakfast, 
and start them on, the next morning, for Circleville, and he would pay the 
bill! We alighted from the wagon with jubilant hearts. I never knew 
who our benevolent friend was, and do not remember having heard his 
name; but, many times since, I have wished that I could have seen him in 
my manhood, to give him my heartfelt thanks for his kindness to us that 
day, and repay him that tavern bill, with compound interest. 

We stayed over-night at the tavern, got a hearty breakfast in the 
morning, ‘and started for Circleville, twenty miles away. Riding in wagons 
when we could, and, when we couldn’t, walking, we reached that place in 
the evening, with no more knowledge of any one there, than if it had been 
a village in China. We knew, though, that the best place to go to was the 
tavern, and to it we went, and told our story, and the kind-hearted Boniface 
took us in, and cared well for us till the next morning. I have a pleasant 
memory of being seated in the evening at the family fireside, where were 
two young ladies and a gentleman or two, who listened with evident interest 
and sympathy to our story. : 

Starting the next morning for Chillicothe, twenty miles distant, we 
repeated the history of the day before, alternately walking and riding. 
Fortunately, we got to the Scioto River, opposite Chillicothe, in a wagon, 
which forded the stream and landed us in the town. Had we reached the 
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river on foot, we might have been troubled; for it was just at twilight. If 
night had overtaken us before we got across, it might have compelled our 
sleeping in the woods. But, thanks to a good Providence, all went well, 
Just as we dismounted from the the wagon, another came along driven by 
a negro, whom we stopped and told that we wanted to go to General Mc- 
Arthur’s, and asked him if he could tell us how to get there. He answered 
cheerily that he was going right there, and told us to get in; and soon we 
were at Fruit Hill, where we found Barney’s brothers and Allen McArthur, 
You can imagine their surprise at seeing us there, when they thought us 
safely bestowed at the Bishop’s for the vacation, and their mingled amuse- 
ment and astonishment over our narrative of our escape and journey. 

My stay at General McArthur’s was short, and my recollections of 
it are meagre. The only distinct one is of his sweet and pretty daughter 
Effie, then about sixteen, who, many years after, became, and died, the 
wife of William Allen, a Senator of the United States, and afterwards 
Governor of Ohio. I once met her, in our mature years, and had pleasant 
talk with her about the fascination she had exerted over the runaway 
boy at Fruit Hill. 

For some reason, not remembered, I left there and went to Madeira’s 
Hotel in the town, where was the rest of my stay in Chillicothe. There | 
found a warm friend in young John Madeira, who assisted his father in 
keeping the house. From the first he showed a kindly interest in me. 
Seeing that I had no hat, he bought me one. One day, when some man 
seemed to be disposed to treat me roughly, John told him quite peremp- 
torily that he would not allow anything of that kind. In 1841, I was at 
Chillicothe, and met my friend, then Colonel John Madeira, and a highly- 
esteemed citizen; when I did not fail to thank him for his kindness to me 
twenty years before. 

While at the hotel I was told that father had written to General Mc- 
Arthur to send me back to the Bishop’s! How, or by what influence, I 
don’t remember, if I ever knew, the General did not start me off at once, 
but kindly yielded to my entreaty for time to write home and get an 
answer; and here is the letter I wrote: 


“Chillicothe, October 24, 1821. 
“Dear Father: 

“You wrote to Gen’l McArthur to send me back to Worthington, and I 
was very sorry to hear it, and I did not like it at all, and the reason of 
that is that I will be beat about as I was before I came away, and that 
was the reason I ran away. And another thing, before I came I wrote to 
you to know whether I might come or not, and when I had written you a 
very good letter, the Bishop was not at home, and Mrs. Chase took the 
letter away from me and tore it up. 

“T remain your miserable son 
“CHARLES DRAKE.” 
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That was the boy’s own letter, written without counsel or help from 
any one, telling his little story in his own way. I doubt if it would, of 
itself, have saved him from being sent back. I can’t help thinking that 
extraneous influences were at work with father on my behalf. I know, 
however, but of one,—an anonymous letter, which father must have re- 
ceived before I wrote from Chillicothe, and which was as follows: 


“Worthington, October 16, 1821. 


“Dr. Drake, 

“Sir, 

“Your little son left Mr. Chase’s last Saturday. Where he has gone 
is uncertain. He left here without money or clothing. I believe no person 
has taken any interest for him except Dr. Sisson of Columbus. He went on 
Sunday last after him, but could not find him. Mr. Chase is very much 
censured for his treatment to your son. 

“IT am with due respect your Obed’t servant, 
“A FrRienp.” 


This letter ministers to my propensity for remembering dates, by en- 
abling me to record and cherish the 13th of October as the day of my final 
escape from Bishop Chase’s dominion. I have no idea who wrote it, but 
it bears internal evidence of the writer’s having become accurately acquainted 
with my treatment there. It may have exerted influence against my being 
sent back. But it is more probable that father had heard of the Bishop’s 
intended removal to Cincinnati, and that consequently the school at Wor- 
thington would not be re-opened. 

After I had been at Madeira’s Hotel some days, I received with great 
joy some clothes that had been sent to Worthington for me. How they 
came to follow me, I never knew. 

I was out one day across the river, amusing myself with a shot-gun, 
when a man on horseback from the hotel brought me the joyful news that 
my father had written to have me sent home, and that a way of sending 
me had been found. The man mounted me behind him, and rode in a 
gallop to the hotel to get my clothes, and then out of the town and past 
Fruit Hill, and some distance from the latter, overtook a carriage, in 
which two or three gentlemen were traveling, to whom he delivered me, 
and with whom I went home. 

I remember the name of but one of them,—Dennis Rockwell, a hand- 
some, amiable, and sensible young man; whom, thirteen years after, I found 
living, greatly respected, in Jacksonville, Illinois, and there renewed my 
friendship with him. He delivered me at my father’s house, where my 
reception was decidedly cool; but I do not remember any reproaches. . . . 


Here ends Charles Drake’s account of his acquaintance with 
Bishop Philander Chase, one of the most energetic, irascible and 
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domineering characters of the New West, ever the refuge and 
the nursery of violent spirits. 

Though temperamentally unfitted to deal with young boys, 
the Bishop was a zealous worker in the home missionery field. 
He soon gave up his school at Worthington to undertake the 
founding of an Episcopal institution of higher learning near 
Gambier. But he quarrelled with his trustees over questions of 
policy and was ousted from his beloved Kenyon College, which 
he had established with funds laboriously collected on two trips 
to England. : 

Driven into exile in the wilds of Michigan, Chase suffered 
poverty and privation but was finally made the first Episcopal 
bishop of Illinois. He died in the same year as Dr. Daniel Drake, 
1852. There was a saying current in Bishop Chase’s Illinois . 
diocese that he had but one friend—God. 

Charles Drake’s later educational experiences were checkered, 
but less harrowing. He studied under private tutors in Cincin- 
nati, attended a Jesuit boarding-school at Bardstown, Kentucky, 
and later went to the famous “American Literary, Scientific and 
Military Academy” at Middletown, Connecticut, under the head- 
ship of a Captain Partridge, formerly Superintendent of West 
Point. 

At sixteen Charles’s father procured him an appointment as 
midshipman in the Navy, but on a cruise in the Mediterranean he 
was threatened with court martial for rough language to a sailor 
and rather than face trial, resigned. In his early twenties he 
studied law, married and settled in St. Louis, where he became 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church, published law books and 
campaigned actively against slavery and secession. After the 
Civil War he was elected to the United States Senate on the 
ticket of the new Republican party, moved with his family to 
Washington and was appointed by President Grant as Chief 
Justice of the Court of Claims. 














REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


To the Officers, Trustees and Members of the Ohio State 

Archeological and Historical Society : 

Herewith is submitted, in condensed form, the sixteenth an- 
nual report of the undersigned as Director of the Society. 

Presumably you are not so much concerned with past ac- 
complishments of the organization, which speak for themselves, as 
with the future. The temper of the times appears to demand that 
the Society, along with others of its kind, should conscientiously 
evaluate its activities, in order to justify its continued existence 
and its support, in part, through expenditure of public funds. 

During the more than a half-century of its existence the 
Society, functioning as conservator, interpreter and disseminator 
of Ohio’s historic traditions, has come to enjoy the confidence 
and appreciation of the Ohio public. With this background, 
achieved through conscientious and effective effort through the 
years, potentialities for service are limited only by our ability to 
anticipate and meet the demands which evolutionary changes will 
make of us. 

At present, under conditions unprecedented in history, we 
find ourselves confronted with the task not only of continuing 
established regime, but of rendering new and distinct types of 
service, while handicapped by curtailed personnel and facilities. 
Even more important is the planning for what will be, after the 
global conflict is ended, a virtually different world. 

Difficult though this may be, in prospect, it is rendered even 
more difficult by the tendency in time of war to disregard the 
esthetic concepts of life, because of the immediate urgency of 
material considerations. The following are the more important 
factors on which rests the Society’s opportunity of successfully 
meeting the inevitable impact of the future. 

As part of the post-war planning, the material equipment for 
effectively carrying out future programs of service must receive 
immediate attention. Structural needs, or additions and better- 
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ments, focus primarily on the Society’s Museum and Library 
building. While museum and library requirement may not exceed 
those provided for in the original plans for many years to come, 
those plans, perhaps with modifications, should become reality 
without delay. Briefly stated, the final wing to the present build- 
ing, provided for in the master plan, should be constructed as 
early as possible, or as an alternative, a commodious auditorium 
should be erected in the space represented by the existing open 
court. There is urgent need for such an auditorium, and either 
plan might provide it. Not only from the standpoint of the 
Society’s activities, but from that of the Ohio State University, 
the City of Columbus and the State of Ohio as well, there should 
be available a capacious.auditorium at the gateway to the Campus. 
Construction of an auditorium proper would correspond to the 
main floor of the present building, while the spacious basement 
area would furnish relief to the newspaper library, and would 
afford much needed storage, laboratory and study space. Should 
the additional wing eventually be forthcoming, construction prob- 
lems would be simplified as contrasted to the opposite procedure. 
Additional physical requirements include replacement of the out- 
moded lighting system, display facilities and public comfort rooms. 

An additional urgent need in the category of additions and 
betterments, which perhaps concerns the Society only collaterally, 
is provision for the growing bulk and importance of State Ar- 
chives. Non-current State Archives of certain categories, are now 
being cared for by the Library Division of the Society, without 
adequate space and personnel for anything more than dead storage. 
In view of the fact that, following the lead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a number of states in the Union have now erected or 
have already made definite plans to erect special archival buildings, 
it would appear that such is the only logical and permanent solu- 
tion to the problem in Ohio. 

Specific plans and recommendations covering these needs are 
in preparation and will be submitted to the Board of Trustees 
in the near future. 

The Society and the War Effort: Some idea of how changed 
conditions are being met at present may be had from a hurried 
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review of special activities on the part of the several departments 
and divisions of the Society. A series of lectures and special 
exhibits, to be mentioned later, have been designed to interpret 
Ohio’s part in the world conflict; a considerable amount of re- 
search, correspondence and other aids have been accorded to 
individuals and groups; and cooperation has been extended to 
various state departments, a committee of the State legislature 
and to various community organizations interested in post-war 
planning. In accordance with approved practice, the Society has 
refrained from participation in propaganda of an emotional nature, 
in the belief that the presentation of basic history and the simple 
offering of truth has greater permanent inspirational and cultural 
value than has the emotional appeal. A total of fifteen members 
of the Society’s staff—Board of Trustees, Museum, Library, and 
State Memorials personnel—now are in military service. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war, the Society advocated the 
formation of the Ohio War History Commission. This organ- 
ization was created by Governor John W. Bricker in the spring 
of 1942, with Dr. Carl Wittke, a Trustee of the Society, as its 
Chairman. From its inception, the Commission has been fur- 
nished headquarters in the Museum and Library building, for the 
greater part of the past year, Dr. Francis P. Weisenburger, vice- 
chairman, has served as acting supervisor. Material for a detailed 
history of the current war is gradually accumulating and will 
accrue to the Society. . 

Special Exhibits: Permanent displays, while essential to any 
museum, must be supplemented by occasional special exhibitions of 
a timely and dynamic nature. Such exhibits enable a museum to 
offer its public something new at all times, and to avert the pos- 
sibility of stagnation and consequent lack of interest on the part 
of visitors. With this in mind, an Exhibition Committee of the 
Museum and Library staff, organized early in the year, was 
charged with the responsibility of devising and displaying a series 
of exhibits in the interest of service men and the general public. 
These exhibits were designed to reflect the particular interests of 
the Society, particularly as regards the current war in its many 
phases, the history, background and tradition of our own people 
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and others of the Allies, and something of the naturalistic and 
artistic complex which is an essential part of human culture. 

In January an exhibit of Indian Arts and.Crafts of the 
Americas, including a group of water colors of Mexican and 
Guatemalan subjects by Miss Carolyn Bradley was highly appre- 
ciated. While the Museum is not primarily concerned with art 
exhibits, as such, a display of Kentucky mountaineer studies by 
Professor James R. Hopkins, and a series of water colors by 
Professor Ralph Fanning depicting historic houses, was well re- 
ceived. In response to public request, a display of the noted 
drawings of dogs, by Will Rannells, attracted many visitors and 
art lovers. ~ Soldier art of the current war furnished a rather’ 
unique and timely display, and included the charcoal drawings 
of Pvt. Richard W. Rembrandt and Pfc. Groce Evans, the oil 
paintings of John A. Rocco, and posters by Ensign Richard M. 
Green. Subjects depicted were camp and training scenes. 

Photography exhibits comprised natural history monochromes 
by Arthur L. Harper, Walter A. Tucker, Otto S. Marchworth, 
Lloyd Reber, Conrad Roth and Edward S. Thomas. A display 
of 76 prints of scenic and historic Ohio by Robert Wheaton in- 
terpreted the out-door attractions of the State. 

Two unusual displays of the year were the music, manuscript 
and historical items relating to the American Folk Song Society 
and its founder, Jean Thomas; and “Ohio Builds for Victory,” 
depicting graphically a busy waterfront scene with its attendant 
wartime industrial activities, constructed by the Museum’s tech- 
nician, Cyril H. Webster. 

Additional special exhibitions were: The Columbus Philatelic 
Club; the National Chrysanthemum show; Flags of the United 
Nations; Valentines of Yesterday; and, at the Holiday season, 
Christmas Trees of 1843 and 1943. 

Reports of Departments: A gratifying degree of cooperation 
among the several departments and divisions of the Society has 
atoned in great part for the loss of personnel to the war effort, 
and has resulted in definite accomplishment for the past year. Not 
only have the curatorial personnel carried on their routine activi- 
ties, but through a joint exhibition committee they have created 
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a number of permanent and special exhibits of unusual merit. 
Without exception they have been untiring and unmindful of extra 
work and long hours in making certain that no institution of 
comparable plant, personnel and funds should surpass their own 
in service and accomplishment. Each curator has submitted a 
detailed report of his or her department. In the interest of 
brevity, these have been condensed for publication. 

Department of Archeology: Richard G. Morgan, curator. 
This department has continued a long-time program of collecting 
and disseminating information pertaining to the prehistoric and 
historic Indians of Ohio. Since field work, because of labor short- 
age, was impractical during the year, time was given over princi- 
pally to much-needed research, writing, revamping of permanent 
collections and installation of new ones ; indexing and filing of rec- 
ords; lectures before Sociology classes of Ohio State University ; 
and innumerable additional activities. A major publication of the 
year was a report published in the Jan., 1943 Quarterly on ex- 
ploration of the Fairport Harbor village site (Lake County, 
Ohio) examined in 1937, by the curator and,H. Holmes Ellis, 
then of the Department of Archeology. A Bibliography of 
Ohio Archeology, under preparation by the curator in collabora- 
tion with the assistant director of the Hayes Memorial, will be 
ready for publication in 1944. This book-length manuscript is 
as nearly exhaustive of printed references to Ohio archeology as 
it is humanly possible to make it. 

Outstanding among the several exhibits prepared by the 
department during the year are: A display entitled “Prehistoric 
Ohio Indians” which presents synoptically the several Ohio pre- 
Columbian cultures with respect to distinctive traits, chronological 
positions, etc.; an exhibit, “The Family Tree of Man,” designed 
to show the evolution and relationships of fossil man, modern 
man and the primitive anthropoids; and displays illustrating the 
Human Form in American Indian Art, and Smoking Customs of 
the North American Indians. The Dr. William Lipkind collection 
of Caraja Indian material from Brazil was also placed on exhibi- 
tion. 


Department of History: This department, of which Dr. Wil- 
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liam D. Overman was curator until his resignation early in 1943, 
has maintained its status as well as could be expected, in view of 
the fact that the vacancy has not been filled. Through energetic 
cooperation of the staff as a whole, an outstanding historical ex- 
hibit, “Ohio in the Wars,” was installed. This display, which 
occupies one entire exhibition hall, is designed to show Ohio’s 
part in the nation’s wars, from the French and Indian war, 
through the American Revolution and succeeding conflicts, in- 
cluding the two great wars of the present century. 

Department of Natural History: Edward S. Thomas, curator. 
This department continues to be the clearing house for information 
on nature in Ohio in its many phases. The importance and 
popularity of the department is reflected in the fact that during 
the past year the curator has received more than 1,000 requests, by 
letter and telephone, for information on the flora, fauna, geology 
and other aspects of the commonwealth. The curator has given 
freely of his time and energies in other directions, as follows: 
Collaboration with the Columbus Audubon Society in a series of 
bird .walks and talks; classes in natural history in the public 
schools; lectures for university classes in fine arts, educational 
research, ornithology and vertebrate zoology; natural history 
hikes with various groups; and numerous talks before garden 
clubs, service organizations, and other groups throughout the 
State. Several technical papers have been presented before scien- 
tific bodies and published in various technical journals. A grati- 
fying number of accessions have come to the department during 
the year. These include several birds and insects which are rare 
or new in Ohio. The curator’s nature column in the Columbus 
Sunday Dispatch has attracted many visitors to the Museum where 
they have been privileged to see specimens not otherwise avail- 
able to them. The Department made several outstanding special 
exhibits during the year. 

Division of State Memorials: Curator Erwin C. Zepp and 
Assistant Curator J. R. Lawwill utilized their time and facilities 
in the maintenance of the 46 archzological, historical and nature 
sites and areas in custody of the Society. The task of administer- 
ing this large number of highly developed areas, in view of the 
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manpower shortage, has taxed the energies and abilities of the 
curator and his staff to the utmost. But for the fact that the 
superintendents of the four districts into which the State Memo- 
rials fall are exceptionally efficient, the present satisfactory condi- 
tion of these properties could not have been maintained. Aside 
from maintenance, needed improvements, remodeling and repairs 
have been effected at the River Museum, Campus Martius, Ma- 
rietta; the Grant Schoolhouse, Georgetown; the Hanby House, 
Westerville; and the Garfield House at Mentor. 

During the year two additional important properties came 
under the custody of the Division. The William McKinley Memo- 
rial, at Canton, was transferred from the William McKinley Na- 
tional Memorial association to the Society, together with an 
endowment fund of approximately $135,000.00 for administration 
and maintenance. Custody of this memorial, which is classed as 
a national shrine, imposes additional responsibility on the Division 
of Memorials. During the year, also, through action of the State 
legislature, the George Rogers Clark Memorial, near Springfield, 
was added to the list of properties entrusted to the care of the 
Society. This area of some 200 acres is the site of the Battle 
of Piqua in which Clark defeated the Indians in the year 1780. 
It is highly developed and landscaped and has facilities for picnic 
and recreational activities. 

The curator and his staff have taken an active part in the 
proposed Anthony Wayne Memorial, which contemplates the 
creation of a grand parkway system along the old Wayne Trace, 
from Cincinnati, through Greenville, Defiance, Toledo and Detroit, 
and up the Maumee Valley to Fort Wayne. The division was 
called upon to furnish the necessary historical research, maps of 
the Indian wars and other information for a joint legislative com- 
mittee and the Anthony Wayne Memorial association. These 
bodies, in cooperation, will present a definite plan for the pro- 
posed memorial to the next General Assembly. 

The curator and his assistants have made numerous addresses 
during the year, and have contributed articles of interest to va- 
rious publications. The Annual Report of the Division for 1942, 
and Ohio Landmarks, a brochure containing a cartographic map 
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and descriptions of outstanding State Memorials in Ohio, have 
been published. 

Educational Service: Winnie N. Waite, secretary. The 
educational program of the Society is designed to serve both 
children and adults. The school service, available to all schools of 
the State is of four types: 


1. Visual. aids are furnished to Ohio schools through loan 
collections: Objects, photographs and slides on the sub- 
jects of Ohio archeology, insects, birds, animals, minerals, 
history, and life of the pioneer. During the school year 
1942-1943 some 800 sets were used by more than 53,000 
students. 

. For school classes coming to the Museum, a special guide 
and lecture service is offered. Among the special classes 
in attendance during 1943 were those for underprivileged 
children, including sight-saving, deaf mutes, and hard of 
hearing groups ; Ohio State University classes in Sociology, 
History, Home Economics, Geography, Costume Design, 
Fine Arts, Education, Physical Education, and Farm La- | 
bor Training, as well as Ohio high school and Y. M. C. A. 
classes. . 

. The Museum sponsors radio dramatizations for the Ohio 
School of the Air broadcast from station WOSU. “Vi- 
sions of What Used to Be,” a program devoted to the 
history of Ohio towns and cities, received an award by 
the Institute of Education by Radio as an outstanding 
educational broadcast of the year. “Ohio at War” was 
a series which dealt with Ohio’s contribution to the 
war effort. The program beginning with the fall term. 
of 1943 was entitled “Museum Echoes,” and was sched- 
uled to continue through May, 1944. It was designed 
to acquaint school children with the activities and collec- 

- tions of the Ohio State Museum. The materials for the 
radio dramatizations, provided by members of the staff, 
was prepared for radio under the supervision of Margaret 
Carey Tyler, and produced by the WOSU Players. 
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4. An important school service rendered by the Museum 
is the daily class schedule maintained for Columbus 
schools. This program is sponsored by the Columbus 
School Board, which employs a teacher to instruct all 
classes in subjects based on Museum exhibits, such as the 
prehistoric and historic Indians, Ohio history, the pioneers, 
races of the world and natural history. The regular 
classes, 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, numbered 255 during 
the past year, with a total of 8,963 children instructed. 
In addition to this work, the teacher gave illustrated lec- 
tures in the public schools to approximately 4,000 children 
from Ist to 6th grade levels. Children of the 5th, 6th and 
7th grades of Columbus and Franklin County schools are 
eligible for special classes on Saturday mornings. 


During the summer of 1943, a new program was inaugurated 
under the direction of the Public Relations Secretary. For five 
weeks in July and August, special classes of directed activities 
were offered in natural history, sketching, story telling and movies. 
The total registration of boys and girls reached 499, and the 
total attendance for all events was over 7,000. Acknowledgment 
of appreciation for help given in this work is due to Miss Olive 
Clevenger, who supervised the work of the Natural History 
Clubs with the assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Thomas, 
and others ; to the Story Tellers’ League of Columbus, which pre- 
sented the Story Hour; to Miss Alice Robinson, who provided 
seven instructors from her Ohio State University classes for the 
art instruction; to Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh, of the Ohio Division 
of Visual Education, for advise and the loan of films; and to 
Mrs. Lucille Phillips, and the Moores and Ross Co., for a movie 
machine, films and service. 

Each year the Ohio State Museum offers to the general sia: 
lic a lecture series which is given in its auditorium. During 1943 
four lectures were scheduled: Dr. William Lipkind, “Indians of 
South America”; Professor Samuel Cobb, “Ohio in Two Wars” ; 
Dr. Jonathan Forman, “Vim, Vigor and Vitamins”, and I. T. 
Frary, “Early Ohio Homes and Their Furnishings.” Public sup- 
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port of this series encourdged the staff to continue similar lec- 
tures during 1944. 

Public Relations: Irma P. Anderson, secretary. As a re- 
sult of the efforts of the staff in organizing special exhibits, the 
lecture series program and other activities, the year’s publicity 
work produced more than 250 published articles and news items. 
These appeared in newspapers of local and state-wide circulation 
and in national and regional periodicals and bulletins. A num- 
ber of feature articles were printed during the year. A special 
note of appreciation is due the three Columbus dailies, the Dispatch, 
the Citizen and the Journal, for their coverage of activities and 
exhibits of the Society. 

Radio publicity in the form of spot announcements and in- 
terviews has been carried by Columbus stations WBNS, WCOL, 
and WOSU. The Public Relations Secretary was called upon 
to address 22 groups, including school and university classes or 
clubs, women’s clubs and other adult groups, in the past year. 

The Public Relations Secretary and the Secretary to the 
Director had charge of arrangements for special group meetings 
in the Museum auditorium. Around 100 of these meetings were 
attended by several thousand people in 1943. Among these 
groups were chapters of the D. A. R., the Columbus Philatelic 
Society, the Ohio Indian Relic Collectors Society, the National 
Institute for Wartime Traffic, the Columbus Audubon Society, 
Scout troops of boys and girls, the Ohio Conference of Elemen- 
tary Teachers, the State Highway Department and the University 
Women’s and Mothers’ Clubs. The Museum was opened also to 
meetings of air raid wardens and other Civilian Defense organiza- 
tions; to War Chest meetings, and a meeting of the Gasoline 
Rationing board. Other groups which made use of the auditorium 
were the Ohio Academy of Science, the Wheaton Club, the Victory 
Garden Show, the Rose Show, the Ohio Weavers’ Guild and 
the Ohio Parks Association. 

Financial Secretary: Irene C. Stahl. War years have brought 
with them many extra problems for this department. Monthly 
reports must be prepared for the federal government on taxes 
collected, and on sales of jewelry in the concession stands; on 
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admission taxes to certain areas ; on payroll withholding taxes ; and 
on alcohol used in the laboratories. 
Quarterly reconciliation reports on the withholding taxes col- 
lected must also be filed, as well as the semi-annual Ohio Sales 
} 






Tax report. An ever-changing personnel requires many extra 
hours of routine. During the 1943 session, the State legislature 
provided a mandatory increase of ten per cent on all State salaries 
up to and including $1,800. Each quarter a salaries and wages 
report is made to the Board of Control of Ohio and from that | 
report an additional allotment is made to the available appropria- | 
t 
4 
i 







tion covering the amount of ten per cent increases. 

Services to the staff have included membership privileges in : 
the Public Employees Retirement System; the Blue Cross group H 
hospitalization plan; and the payroll deduction plan for the pur- ; 
chase of United States War Bonds. ° 

The transfer of the securities from the McKinley National 
Memorial Association to the Ohio State Archzological and His- | 
torical Society was started but will not be completed until early 
in 1944. The President William McKinley fund was established i 
from the miscellaneous receipts transferred for the purpose of Ai 
operation and maintenance of the area. Record was also made : 
of the $10,000 trust fund as provided by the will of the late q 
Lillian Bimeler, and created for maintenance of the William C. 
and Lillian Bimeler Memorial Museum at Zoar. 

Maintenance: Starling L. Eaton. Under the direction of the 
superintendent of maintenance nearly 9,000 square feet of walls 
and ceilings and some 2,000 square feet of floors at the Ohio i 
State Museum were painted during the calendar year of 1943. 
General repairs about the building included work on the roof and i 
the stonework of the roof and steps. Several trees near the i 
Museum were found to be infected with the elm disease, and had 
to be removed. 

This department also has charge of receiving and shipping. i 
The bulk of this work concerns the sending out of books and | 
pamphlets from the publications department and shipping visual i" 
aids to schools throughout the State. In addition, the work of the i 
department included setting and printing 21 forms for the Mu- ij 
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seum staff. The Superintendent served as Commander of Dis- 
trict No. 7 of the Columbus Civilian Defense organization, and 
conducted 55 meetings for practice of defense activities. 

The Society and Ohio State University: The close coopera- 
tion which has existed in the past between the Museum and Li- 
brary of the Society and the Ohio State University has been 
strengthened during 1943. The location of the Museum and Li- 
brary building at the entrance to the university campus affords 
opportunity for educational cooperation not enjoyed by most com- 
parable institutions. The Museum and Library serve teachers, 
students and many classes from the university, while the university 
contributes freely to the program of the Society. University 
faculty members and students have been of inestimable value to 
the Museum in matters of advice and assistance in numerous 
situations, particularly in preparing exhibits and in loaning mate- 
rials for the same. 

In closing this report, the Director trusts that your reaction 
to activities for the year 1943 will be favorable. Whatever 
credit may be due him is attributable directly to the energies, 
abilities and initiatives of members of the Staff, to all of whom 
unstinted credit is due. 

It may be significant of the confidence and respect of the 
public for the Society at this time that the Director was elected 
President of the Ohio Academy of Science at its 1943 annual 
metting. He also was reelected to the Council of. the American 
Association of Museums and attended the meeting of the Coun- 
cil in New York City in February, 1943. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry C. SHETRONE, 
Director. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


To the Officers, Trustees and Members of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society: 


The Secretary presents to the Board of Trustees and mem- 
bers of the Society his eleventh annual report. covering the year 
1943, it being the annual report for the fifty-eighth year of the 
Society. 

Due to the fact that there was no annual meeting in 1943 
and that the meeting for 1944 will not be held, it is thought ad- 
visable to make this year’s report cover the calendar year of 
1943, corresponding to the fiscal year of the Society. 

To the Secretary is assigned by the constitution of the So- 
ciety the responsibility for the official correspondence, the sale 
of publications, the membership records and membership on all 
committees of the Society. He is also Editor of = Society’s 
publications and : Librarian. 


I. SECRETARIAL DUTIES 

In addition to the usual routine duties of the Secretary, he 
has engaged in a number of extra activities. He represented the 
Society at the annual meetings of the Society of American 
Archivists and the American Association for State and Local 
History held at Princeton, New Jersey, November 15-17, 1943. 
He was reelected a member of the governing council of the 
latter for a term of five years. As chairman of the Ohio State 
Executive: committee of the Anthony Wayne Memorial Associa- 
tion, he has given much attention to the project.. He has addressed 
ten public meetings during the year on subjects related to Ohio 
history. 

Membership 


The total membership of the Society as of December 31, 
1943, was 623 as compared with 626 at the last annual meeting. 
The present membership is made up of 1 Benefactor, 2 Patrons, 
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315 Life members, 6 Sustaining members, 18 Contributing mem- 
bers and 281 Annual members. 

A survey made of eight historical societies similar to our 
own discloses that their membership has been fairly well main- 
tained in spite of war conditions. Most of these societies have 
a larger membership than our Society. The general nature of 
these reports indicates that our experience has been about the 
same as that of similar organizations in other states except that 
we have a smaller membership. This is a situation which should 
claim the attention of all members. 


II. PUBLICATIONS 

In addition to the regular periodical publications of the 
Quarterly and Museum Echoes, the major responsibility has been 
the completion of the editorial work on the History of the State 
of Ohio, Volume V, Ohio Comes of Age, 1873-1900, by Professor 
Philip D. Jordan, of Miami University, was completed and de- 
livered during the year. The editorial work on Volume IV en- 
titled, The Civil War Era, by Professor Eugene H. Roseboom, 
of Ohio State University, was completed and the book will be 
delivered sometime during 1944. With this volume the entire 
series is published. While it has taken over six years to ac- 
complish this, yet we feel that the Society has rendered one of 
its most outstanding services in this connection. 

In December two other volumes were ready for the printer. 
One of these will become Volume XI of the Ohio Historical Col- 
lections series. It is edited by Harlow Lindley and entitled 
“Captain Cushing in the War of 1812.” The other is to be 
Science Bulletin III in the natural history series. It will be 
entitled “The Amphibia of Ohio, Part I, Frogs and Toads,” and 
is being prepared by Charles Walker, a former staff member. 

During the past year, the head of the Department of Docu- 
ments, and the head Cataloger have devoted a great deal of their 
time to the preparation, proofreading and indexing of these pub- 
lications. 

A Bibliography of Ohio is being prepared by James H. Roda- 
baugh for publication by the Society. There is also other good 
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material available for future publication. This phase of the So- 
ciety’s program is deserving of greater attention. 

During the year the total sales of the publications of the 
Society amounted to $3,093.44. 


III. THE LisprARy 

The Library has continued to grow in spite of limitations 
due to small appropriations. As a result of an expanded ex- 
change program and certain private gifts, this growth is much 
more favorable than could have been possible by State appropria- 
tion alone. 

During the year, 1,918 books were added to the library. Of 
these, 984 were gifts, 614 were purchases, 277 came through ex- 
change, 28 were review copies and 15 came from miscellaneous 
sources. The largest single acquisition was a library of 415 vol- 
umes, of an historic nature, which were secured from the estate 
of Maria Ewing Marten. The library also secured 266 periodicals 
of which 57 were gifts, 169 were on exchange and 40 were regular 
subscriptions. These are exclusive of the newspaper acceSsions. 

The bindery completed 680 volumes and 1,200 pamphlets. In 
addition to the binding and repairing of books, the bindery has 
handled all the local newspapers and made many file boxes for 
both the library and the museum. 


Reference Department 

The Reference librarian, Helen M. Mills, assisted by Wini- 
fred Smith, handled approximately 1,000 letters and calls in an- 
swering historical and genealogical inquiries from all parts of the 
State and different parts of the country. Special attention has 
been given to genealogical material and nearly 70,000 cards are 
now in the genealogical file case. The W.P.A. Project known as 
the “Graves Registration Project,” formerly in the custody of the 
Columbus Genealogical Society, was acquired by the library during 
the year. 

While the regular patronage of the Reference department has 
decreased considerably during the year, due to war conditions, 
yet the department has served many in the “armed forces.” Prac- 
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tically every state in the Union was represented by someone in 
uniform interested in history or genealogy. 


Department of Documents 

The head of this department, Bertha E. Josephson, who is 
also editorial associate, has divided her time between the heavy 
publications program of the past year and the cataloging and 
reference work on the documents. 

For the calendar year 1943, the Department of Documents 
(which includes under its jurisdiction manuscripts, maps and 
State archives), has received a total of 79 different collections of 
manuscript materials, ranging from an individual piece to a huge 
collection of about 4,000 items. These collections totalled 18,621 
pieces. Of these 79 collections acquired, 38 were through pur- 
chase and the remaining 41 came to the Society as gifts. These 
include some rare and choice items.* 

Of the 79 collections, 37 have already been accessioned and 
cataloged and are now available for qualified use by the public. 
The number of cataloged manuscripts total, 3,562 individual pieces 
and their cataloging has added a total of 6,124 catalog cards to 
the Manuscript Catalog. 

In addition to work on the manuscripts acquired during 1943, 
a total of 5,244 pieces of manuscript material, from 72 different 
collections acquired earlier, were cataloged. This has made an 
addition of 10,412 cards to the Manuscript Catalog. During the 
same period, 499 posters of World War I were cataloged. 

The Department of Documents has rendered reference service 
through mail, telephone, and personal attention to research patrons 
from all over the country. The department has also cooperated 
with the Museum by putting on a series of monthly exhibits and 
by assisting on several special exhibits. It has also given ref- 
erence service on archival and historical inquiries to officials of 
the various departments of the State as well as to other patrons. 

An imperative need of this department, which has such a 
huge backlog and multiplicity of materials, is for more shelving 
© Bese specific data may be found in the section called ‘Documentary Data,” 


which appears in successive issues of the Quarterly. A particularly outstanding gift is 
the ‘‘Register of Commissions Issued by Governor Thomas Worthington,” in 1815. 
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space as well as for better equipment. Cases are needed to house 
oversize manuscripts, maps and posters; a truck to carry manu- 
script and archival materials; additional card file cases for catalog 
cards become more urgent as the catalog becomes more complete. 
In addition to all these needs remains the serious problem of 
housing and servicing the archival records of the State of Ohio. 


Newspaper Department 

The Newspaper department, in charge of Arthur Mink, for 
the past year, in addition to giving service to patrons, has also 
cataloged early and current newspapers, has completed a survey 
of Ohio newspaper resources in Ohio, and has rendered special 
services to the Society, all in its endeavor to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities as the largest newspaper library in Ohio. 

The war has greatly increased the number of calls for Ohio 
papers, which are not only an authoritative substitute for birth 
certificates, but have become a useful source for war information. 
About 860 patrons made personal visits to the Newspaper depart- 
ment during the year. The number of phone calls for newspaper 
data amounted to approximately 800, while correspondence per- 
taining to specific research totalled about 300 letters. 

Through careful purchases and exchanges, the Newspaper 
department acquired in 1943 about 700 issues of early newspapers 
(some of which were first issues that filled in valuable sets). In 
spite of the great cut in newsprint, letters by the librarian and 
the liead of the Newspaper department were instrumental in the 
continuation of many papers. Altogether 64 daily and 71 weekly 
and semi-weekly Ohio newspapers were received during the year. 
Through the kindness of the War History Commission, this de- 
partment now has on file current issues of 20 army and navy 
papers. The Ohio State Library continues to send 3 daily Ohio 
newspapers. From all of these sources the department has re- 
ceived during 1943 a total of 166 current newspapers. 

From an historical point of view, probably the most im- 
portant work of the department has been a thorough survey of 
all Ohio newspapers available in Ohio. This survey gives this 
library the most accurate and up-to-date record of Ohio news- 
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papers in existence. A notable contribution to this project was 
the Western Reserve Historical Society’s cataloging, for the first 
time, of their entire holdings of Ohio newspapers, a collection 
second in number only to the papers in the possession of this 
Society. Returns from every library in the State are now in the 
process of being indexed. When the project is completed, Pro- 
fessor James E. Pollard, of the Journalism Department of Ohio 
State University, has generously offered to print the entire list in 
installments in his monthly publication, the Ohio Newspaper. 
The type will be saved until such time as funds may be available 
for a single printing. Many librarians in the State have expressed 
their desire for such a union list, which is certain to have a genu- 
ine reference value. 


2 


_ Cataloging Department 
The Cataloging department, headed by Clarence L. Weaver, 
has handled not only the cataloging of books and periodicals but 
has also given much help to the work of editing the Society’s 
publications. During the year, 1,320 books were accessioned and 


2,421 were cataloged. At the end of the year, 2,100 books were 
in the process of cataloging with a like number of process slips 
written. Library of Congress cards have been secured for 1,300 
books which are now awaiting preparation for filing. 


The Staff 

There have been many staff changes during the year, due to 
the war program. These changes have occurred in almost every 
department, but the Society should consider itself fortunate to 
have been able to hold together a faithful and capable nucleus of 
workers. 

Various members of the staff have been engaged in a number 
of professional activities (such as giving talks, attending profes- 
sional meetings, etc.) outside their regular duties. These activi- 
ties have all been of a nature to reflect credit upon the Society 
and have acquainted the public with the ability of its staff mem- 
bers. 
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Miscellaneous 

Both the Library and Museum are cooperating in the plans 
of the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association and this will claim 
the interest and support of the Society for some years. The Ohio 
General Assembly provided for a legislative Anthony Wayne com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Association and during the year a 
practical plan was inaugurated for promoting effectively the pur- 
poses of the Association. 

The Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society was 
organized in 1885. It will be sixty years old in 1945 and plans 
should be made promptly toward an appropriate commemoration 
of this event, should conditions warrant it. The Society was 
making plans for a commemoration of Henry Howe in 1943, but 
these plans had to be postponed. It is possible that the two cele- 
brations might be combined. 

During the year, the librarian cooperated in the drive for the 
collection of books for U.S.O. and camp libraries and a large 
collection of desirable books was contributed from the Society’s 
duplicate collection. 

The secretary-librarian believes that it is the primary func- 
tion of a state historical society to make available to the public 
the historical materials pertaining to its history. This can be done 
in two ways. The first and most ideal way is to have the material 
at hand and make it available directly, and the second is to have 
at hand definite information as to where desirable material may 
be found. 

During the year, plans were made for micro-filming as com- 
plete a file as possible of the Centinel of the Northwest Territory, 
using our own file as a basis to be supplemented by missing num- 
bers available in other libraries. . This would involve only two 
other institutions. The original file is so valuable that this project 
should be completed to save wear and tear on it and also to make 
this same material available in other institutions. The actual work 
was delayed because of the loss of the Society’s photographer but 
will be carried out as soon as possible. 

Mention should be made of the very generous act of the 
Indiana Historical Society in transferring from its William Henry 
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Smith Memorial Library an original manuscript volume contain- 
ing the “Register of Commissions Issued by Governor Thomas 
Worthington,” 1815. The library committee of the Indiana So- 
ciety expressed a feeling that the item should be in Ohio and 
gave evidence of a growing tendency among such organizations 
to give due attention to the principles concerning the logical placing 
of such material. j 

In conclusion it remains to present some suggestions and 
recommendations for a program for future work. While most 
of these cannot receive serious attention until the war is over, 
yet it seems desirable that the Society should be considering a 
program of related activities for future work, so that when the 
time comes, no time will be lost. In the Secretary’s report for 
last year, he recommended for such consideration the following: 

1. A union list of Ohio newspapers available (this might well 
be expanded to include Ohio newspapers in the leading centers 
outside the State). 

2. A union list of the manuscript material relating to Ohio 
and available for research in Ohio (this must await the comple- 
tion of our own Manuscript Catalog). 

3. A union list of maps relating to Ohio available for re- 
search in Ohio (this might well be launched in the near future). 

4. The publication of an Ohio Bibliography (which the So- 
ciety has already sponsored). 

5. A Dictionary of Ohio Biography. The need for a set of 
scholarly biographical sketches of the more important men and 
women of Ohio can hardly be denied. This should be planned 
along the lines of the Dictionary of American Biography. It 
should be a cooperative effort, handled by a competent staff and 
guided by the judgment of a.state-wide committee of qualified 
historians. 

In addition to these, the Secretary recommends for con- 
sideration : 

1. A union catalog of Ohio research material available in 
Ohio. 

2. A catalog of Ohio material available outside the state of 
Ohio. 
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3. A Cumulative Index to the Society’s Publications and the 
Quarterly. 

4. A Handbook of Ohio History containing a survey with 
references for teachers, students and literary clubs. 

5. A monthly Bulletin giving information, stories, readings 
and sources of information on Ohio history adaptable for use in 
the public schools. This should be made available to teachers of 
history in the junior high schools in particular. 

6. A survey for a record of place names in Ohio. Seme 
work has already been done and a report embodying the history 
of the origin of these names would be of great historic value. 

7. A survey ef historic sites in the State, some of which has 
already been done. 

8. Leadership in the promotion of a program to organize 
junior historical societies similar to the successful movements in 
other states, particularly in Indiana and Texas. 

g. The inauguration of a program providing for at least one 
meeting of the Society each year (in addition to the annual meet- 
ing in Columbus) outside Columbus where the State Society might 
join with local historical societies in promoting common interests. 
This might be called an annual historical convention to distinguish 
it from the annual meeting of the Society. 

10. Encouraging regional societies to adopt a constructive 
program for the collection of local material in their respective 
regions provided that such material can be properly preserved 
and made available for use. 

11. The absolute necessity for more space and equipment, 
not only for the Library proper, but also for the housing and 
arrangement of the archival -records of the State of Ohio. 

In conclusion, the Secretary-Librarian wishes to suggest an 
educational program which might well include the following: 

1. To discover the material of state and local history. 

2. To collect and preserve the materials of state and local 
history. 

3. To provide means for research in state and local history. 

4. To compile and write state and local history. 

5. To publish in pamphlet, periodical, monograph and book 
form, Ohio history. 
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6. To assist county and local historical societies as auxiliaries, 

7. To conduct a state-wide juvenile historical program in 
cooperation with the regularly established public school and the 
4-H Club agencies of the State. 

8. To cooperate with patriotic and hereditary organizations, 
civic and service clubs and women’s clubs in historical endeavor, 

g. To make historical surveys and locate and mark historical 
sites. 

10. To promote pageants of state-wide historical interest. 

11. To cooperate with colleges and universities in research 
and graduate work, and historical publications. 

12. To calendar and secure photostatic copies of historical 
material relating to Ohio, in libraries outside the State. 

13. To make the Library and Museum of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society the “court of last resort” 
on Ohio’s history. 

14. To finance successfully an organization to carry this pro- 
gram to conclusion. 

While the program suggested may seem somewhat ambitious, 
yet it is only by considering such possibilities and opportunities 
that the Society can let the public know what advantages it has 
to offer the State and its citizens. It is evident that many people 
would become more directly interested in the Society if they knew 
just what its objectives are. | 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hartow LINDLEY, 
Secretary, Editor, and Librarian. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


To the Trustees and Members of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society : 


Following is a report of the Receipts, Disbursements and 
Balances of the various accounts of the Society for the year 
ending December 31, 1943. We regret to report, however, that 
due to circumstances beyond our control, there has been no exam- 
ination of the records by a certified public accountant. 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY COMBINED STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS, STATE, CURRENT, MEMORIALS 
AND PERMANENT FUNDS FOR YEAR 1943 


Cash Balance, January 1, 1943 $18,015.31 


Current Funds Income 
General account 
U. S. Grant Memorial 
Hamilton Kline Memorial 
John Hancock Klippart Memorial. . 29.5 $5,183.98 


State Memorials Concession 6,469.87 
State Appropriations House Bill 227 $164,609.26 
Less: Balance December 31, 
1943, unused 13,749.00 150,860.26 





Total income 162,514.11 


$180,529.42 


Museum and Library +$87,369.24 
State Memorials 
Administration 
District One 
*Mound City 
Big Bottom 
Buckeye Furnace 
Buffington Island 
Fort Hill 
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126.35 
363.51 
24.80 
57.10 
2,771.38 
138.50 

District Two 
*Fort Ancient 5,756.72 
Cedar Swamp 38.53 
Clark Memorial 2,368.68 
1,115.25 
Fallen Timbers 859.92 
Fort Amanda 876.65 
Fort Jefferson 39.89 
Fort Recovery 1,228.45 
Fort St. Clair 2,134.96 
Grant Birthplace 2,807.96 
Grant Schoolhouse 1,402.43 
Harrison 1,087.24 
Miamisburg 892.16 
Rankin House 243.37 
Williamson 25.99 

District Three 
Campbell Mound 113.05 
Campus Martius 5,740.84 
Flint Ridge 34.65 
1,184.13 
Hayes Memorial 7,841.80 
Kelleys Island , 322.35 
Mound Builders 2,760.00 
496.92 

District Four 
*Schoenbrunn : 7,471.30 
Custer Monument 29.73 
Fort Laurens 1,462.06 
Garfield Home 5,254.65 
Gnadenhutten 112.75 
35.73 
3,021.31 

$76,836.17 





$164,205.41 


$ 16,324.01 


* Headquarters for District 
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+ Includes the purchase of War Bonds as follows : 
Museum and Library 
State Memorials 6,000.00 





$ 22,324.01 
Represented by 
Current Fund: 
General checking account $1,612.21 
Fallen Timbers 
Grant Memorial 


United States War Bonds, Series F 
United States War Bonds, Series B 
Savings account balance 

John Hancock Klippart Fund 
Hamilton Kline checking account 
Hamilton Kline certificate of deposit 
U. S. Grant—U. S. Treasury Bonds 
Memorials Fund checking account 
Memorials Fund War Bonds, Series B 


$22,324.01 


The Society’s Permanent Fund is represented by 
United States Treasury notes 
Savings account . 
Certificate of Deposit . 21,750.00 





$ 44,074.01 


In addition to the above listed funds, the Society has the 
following Trust Funds: 
Marietta Comley Trust Fund 
(Deposited in the Ohio National Bank, Columbus, Ohio).. $ 1,000.00 
Lillian Bimeler Sturm Trust Fund 
(Deposited in the Citizens National Bank, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio) 
Respectfully submitted : 
Oscar F. Mriier, Treasurer 
By Irene C. Srant, Financial Secretary 





DOCUMENTARY DATA 


By Berrua E, Jos—EPHSON 


Since the last summary, this department has accomplished a 
general check-up on accessioned and unaccessioned manuscript 
materials with an interfiling of collections in the manuscript vaults 
so that all collections, cataloged and uncataloged, are now filed in 
one alphabetical arrangement. Temporary cards were made for 
the uncataloged collections and these are now in the Manuscript 
Catalog. This was done to simplify housing of collections and to 
facilitate finding of materials. 

In addition, cataloging of miscellaneous manuscripts is con- 
tinuing gradually, whenever the chief of this department can find 
free time from her other duties. Among items recently cataloged 
are: 

Bees and Beekeeping, 12 MSS. on hives, bees, etc., presented as papers 
at Ohio State University in 1925. 

Coddington Letters, the nucleus of a growing collection of letters 
from John Coddington of Arlington, Virginia, to Genevieve Potts, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1948—. Gift of the recipient. 

Davis, Jefferson, President, Confederate States of America, Mes- 
sage to the Confederate Congress, Richmond, Virginia, 5/2/1864. Origi- 
nal ink, 10pp., legal size, watermarked, “Joynson, 1862.” 

Delaware Indians Vocabulary, 30-page booklet with numerical terms 
and alphabetical list of words, handsewed on handmade paper, ink original, 
44%"x 7", 

Fairfield County, Ohio, in World War I, 5 pp., no author, no date, 
pencil original. 

Friends Monthly Meetings, Centre, Clinton County, Ohio—Minutes, 
1829-33. 65 pieces. Gift of W. D. Bayley, Springfield, O. 

Friends Meetings, 2 letters (photostats) from Sam Potts to Jacob 
Smith, 5/14/1821 and 5/30/1821—both to St. Clairsville, Belmont County, 
Ohio. Also a list of Meetings West of Ohio, from 1802-1828, prepared by 
Clarkson Butterworth, in 1900 (photostat). 

Friends Meetings, Germantown, Pennsylvania, Protest against Slav- 
ery, 1868. Facsimile and printed copy. 3 pp., 10” x 16”. 
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Medical Society of Ohio, Twelfth, Marietta, Ohio, Notes on Early 
Meetings, 1824-26 and Extract from By-Laws. Legal size on handmade 
paper, ink original, signatures of S. P. Hildreth, John Cotton, Werner 
Bowen, Fenn Robinson, George N. Gilbert, Cyrus Spooner, George Bowen, 
James S. Hibbard, Morris Germain, Columbus Bierce and others. 

Senter, Dr. Mahala Pike, Medical Address, n.d., 16 pp., 734” x 934”. 
Mrs. Senter came to Columbus, Ohio, from Vermont and died in 1879. 
Gift of Rev. H. J. Simpson, Flint, Michigan 

Siebert, Wilbur H., “Underground Railroad,” a 34-page paper written 
in 1898. Original ink. Gift of the author. 

Wyandot Indian Jail, by Emil Schlup, 6 pp., pencil original, no date. 

Among miscellaneous letters in the process of being cata- 
loged are two of especial interest: One from James Liggot, Shad- 
rach Bond, George Atchison and James Lemen to Winthrop Sar- 
gent, from Cahokia, September 28, 1797, on 4 pages of legal size 
handmade paper and dealing with court sessions in St. Clair 
County ; and the other from John Cleves Symmes and G. Turner, 
to Winthrop Sargent, from Vincennes, July 10, 1790, dealing with 
length and time of court sessions. Nine additional letters were 
added to the Duncan McArthur Collection, 8 of which bear 
McArthur’s signature. The letters are for the years 1799, 1814, 
1823, 1831 and 1832. Five pieces were added to the William 
Henry Smith Collection and these include an official announce- 
ment of the death of Governor John Brough, August 29, 1865; a 
resolution about bounties to Civil War veterans, January 25, 1866; 
a resolution about the 14th Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, January 15, 1867; a resolution about portraits of Ohio’s 
governors, March 16, 1867; and an appeal for contributions to 
the Ohio Monument Fund for a Lincoln memorial, undated. 

In April, the head of this department combined attendance at 
the St. Louis meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation with a visit to Springfield, Illinois, where she inspected the 
splendid facilities at the Illinois State Archives and also the excel- 
lent arrangements of the Illinois State Historical Society Library. 
A complete report of her findings is on file for the benefit of such 
post-war plans as Ohio may see fit to undertake in emulation of 
her sister state. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Greek Revival Architecture in America. By Talbot Hamlin. 
_ (New York, Oxford University Press, 1944. Cloth. 439p. 


$7.50.) 


The author, who is librarian of the Avery Memorial library 
and the Fine Arts library at Columbia University, is an architect 
and the author of a number of books on architecture. In this 
book he has traced the important trend in American architecture 
and life during the period previous to the Civil War, emphasizing 
the development of Greek revival architecture in the United States, 
which he discusses not so much as a revival but rather a native 
American development. The book is developed along regional 
lines beginning with late colonial architecture and tracing the 
classical revival in the early cities and from New England, through 
the old South, the Gulf states and through the west to the Pacific 
coast. The last chapter is devoted to a discussion as to “why the 
Greek revival succeeded and why it failed.” The book contains 
96 pages of halftone plates, including numerous plans and sec- 
tions. Thirteen of the illustrations are from photographs by I. T. 
Frary and thirteen pictures of typical Ohio buildings are given, 
eight of which are from Frary’s collection. 

An annotated bibliography adds to the value of this book, a 
reading of which book will give one a new appreciation of the large 
number of beautiful buildings erected in the United States during 
the period. H. L. 


Writings on Early American Architecture—An Annotated List of 
Books and Articles on ‘Architecture Constructed before 1860 
in the Eastern Half of the United States. By Frank J. Roos, 
Jr. (Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University Press, 1943. 


271p. $2.75.) 


The Library of the Society has recently received a copy of 
Writings on Early American Architecture, by Frank J. Roos, Jr., 
associate professor in the Department of Fine Arts at Ohio State 
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University. This attractive, well designed book is one of a series 
of Graduate School Studies. 

Mr. Roos has written an interesting introduction in which he 
defines his terms, gives a brief review of past work in this field 
and makes suggestions for further study. The text itself contains 
2,782 entries conveniently divided under these headings: General 
References ; Colonial; Early Republican; New England; Middle 
Atlantic States; Southern States; North Central States; Archi- 
tects; Bibliographies. The large geographical areas are further 
divided into states and cities. The entries deal with interior deco- 
ration and restoration as well as architectural design for both 
religious and secular buildings. The index is comprehensive and 
well arranged. 

Writings on Early American Architecture will be of great 
value not only to students of architecture, design and history but 
also to the layman interested in this phase of his country’s past. 

M. S. 


The American. By James Truslow Adams. (New York, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1943. 404p. $3.00.) 


In this book Mr. Adams has made a very notable addition 
to his series of contributions to American history. His theme is 
to find what the American is, and the answer is that America made 
the American rather than the usually accepted theory that the 
American made America. 

Looked at from this angle, American history takes on a new 
meaning of special significance to Americans today and the ap- 
pearance of the book at this particular time is most appropriate. 

Adams traces the colonial beginnings and shows how they 
were influenced by environment. The effect of the same influences 
are shown in connection with the American Revolution, the estab- 
lishment of independence, the throwing off of European influ- 
ences and the rise of American democracy. The composite makeup 
of the American is clearly defined and the development of western 
democracy and nationality are vividly portrayed. All in all it is a 
vivid presentation of the American—what he is and what he may 
be expected to accomplish. H. L. 
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Freedom’s Ferment. By Alice Felt Tyler. (Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1944. Cloth. 608p. $5.00.) 


The author, assistant professor of history in the University 
of Minnesota, has presented in this book phases of American 
social history to 1860, showing in action the democratic faith of 
the young American Republic. The book is divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the faith of the young Republic, the 
second with Cults and Utopias and the third with humanitarian 
crusades. 

The author says she wrote the book because she was “ex- 
asperated by all the silly twaddle being written about the eccen- 
tricities of the early American Republic” and saw “more than 
froth in our heritage from the past.” Among the subjects dis- 
cussed which have a direct bearing on Ohio are the Pilgrims, 
Mormons, Separatists of Zoar and the Shakers. Under humani- 
tarian crusades are discussed education, penal reform, care of 
dependents and delinquents, the temperance crusade, the crusade 
for peace, the anti-slavery movement and the rights of women. 
The author’s conclusion is that the urge for reform found in 


every phase of life was the result of the fusion of religious free- 
dom and political democracy. 

The forty-nine illustrations are well chosen and there is a 
good bibliography and index. The book is also issued in a text 
edition at $4.50. 


H. L. 


Twelfth Child in Wheels of Time. By Mary Cook Neubeck. 
(Philadelphia, Dorrance and Co., 1942. Cloth, illus. 206p. 


$1.75.) 


This is a story of a large American family with a twelfth 
child. This child’s ancestors were early American stock and the 
story is told of their early experiences, migration westward, and 
early settlement in Guernsey County, Ohio. Pioneer conditions 
are described and the development of social and industrial life is 
traced to the present in the life experience of the “twelfth child,” 
who is Mrs. Barbara (Cook) Beckter, born in 1865. Transporta- 
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tion development is described. Interspersed are a number of 
poems bearing upon the subject matter. 


H. L. 


The Queen Was in the Kitchen. By Daphne Alloway McVicker. 
Illustrated by Colin Allen. (New York, Whittlesey House, 
1944. 232p. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


This is a hilarious recital of one family’s troubles with a 
succession of maids, mostly “refined white girls,” who weren’t too 
refined and certainly weren’t the efficient paragons their literary 
mistress expected them to be. Perhaps therein lay the crux of 
the kitchen difficulties, but therein also lies the humor of the tale. 

It is a good author who can laugh at her own shortcomings 
and this Mrs. McVicker has done in this volume. She has, at the 
same time, succeeded in producing a rollicking story about her- 
self, her family and the procession of domestics that complicated 
instead of simplified life’s household problems. 

These problems were the simple, ordinary ones that annoy 
every mother and wife trying to budget on an inadequate income, 
attempting to do housework with too little strength and not over- 
much aptitude and dreaming dreams of a writing career midst the 
hubbub and confusion of cleaning, cooking, washing and child- 
rearing. Her recital will undoubtedly remind readers of similar 
episodes in their own checkered careers as mistresses of maids. 

Something seemed to be wrong with every one of the maids 
that came to work for this Columbus housewife—that is, every 
one except the last : either they were incompetent or they possessed 
homicidal tendencies ; they played saxophones or they had gangster 
boy-friends. Thus the procession moved on, yet, somehow the 
author and her brood blithely managed to survive all of these 
creatures and even to endure intervening periods of complete 
“maidlessness.” Through it all, Mrs. McVicker wrote her short 
stories and poems and managed to become quite successful. Her 
family is now growing up; her problems should be less com- 
plicated, but the maid problem is still an unsolved one, for 
Hannah, the perfect phenomenon, who made up for the short- 
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comings of all her impossible predecessors, need no longer be a 
domestic. Hannah’s husband is making good money as a war- 
worker. 

The book is delightfully illustrated and, despite compliance 
with war-time regulations, the type is easy to read. Mrs. Mc- 
Vicker’s characters are real people, though a few of the maids are, 
perhaps, a bit overdrawn, especially Lucinda. Tom is the most 
shadowy and sketchy character in the book, but then this is pri- 
marily a story of maids and not of husbands. 

B. E. J. 


The Return. By Margaret Rhodes Peattie. (New York, William 
Morrow and Company, 1944. 128p. $2.00.) 


This book is beautifully written and may be called excellent 
in many ways. In fact, it could have been a classic were it not 
for its Achilles’ heel of four unfortunate sentences on page 30. 
Otherwise, the story of that great day we are all waiting for, is 
well-done, with the simplicity of “Our Town” and the “Human 
Comedy,” though a bit too sketchy for any comparison as to the 
characterizations. 

The small New England town, the excitement of its citizenry, 
from distinguished old General Sedgwick to swarthy Angelo 
Petralio, the reactions of the wives, the babies, the fathers and 
mothers—the stay-at-homes eagerly awaiting the imminent return 
of their loved ones—it all offers fine material for an author’s pen. 

This rose-tinted picture, then, of a segment of America’s 
post World War II, may be called a prophecy. Yet, while the 
author was dreaming and prophecying she might have enlarged 
her vision and shaken loose from some of the narrowness and 
intolerance of pre-war prejudices. For example, why doesn’t Paul, 
who “stayed at home to work in the factory” become “rich as all 
git-out” instead of “them Polaks”? Also, aren’t there “any Jew 
refugees” returning as heroes; must they all be Souse Peters and 
Joe Aguillas? . 

This, in contrast to the author’s naive presentation of post- 
war labor problems: Jack Houghton relinquishes his claim to his 
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old job without so much as a murmur when he learns that it is 
now held by a girl from another town whose “husband was killed 
on Guadalcanal” and who has a “two-year-old baby.” Jack just 
says, “I didn’t know. Forget it.” 
Still, on the whole, the story is nicely done. It does not, 
however, live up to its own possibilities, and this is a pity. 
B. E. J. 


Ohio—The. State and Its Government. By James P. Griffith and 
John W. Smith (New York, Oxford Book Co., 1944. 123p. 


6of.) 


This brief presentation of the history and government of 
Ohio presents to the student or general reader a practical view 
of the State as a going concern. It is divided into eight chapters 
devoted to the building of a democratic state, the state, county, 
township, village and municipal government. The institutions for 
the preservation of a democratic state are followed by two chap- 
ters entitled, “The state serving us” in which the interests of the 
citizen as protected by the state are outlined. ‘The last chapter 
is devoted to the subject of the citizen serving the state and in this 
are described the jury system, taxes, voting and the responsibilities 
of good citizenship. The book is well indexed. In preparing this 
book the authors have rendered a real service to the people of 


the State. It is adaptable as a text for civil government. 
H. L. 


A Pilgrimage of Liberty. Compiled and edited by Edgar Ewing 
Brandon, Dean Emeritus of Miami University. (Athens, 
Ohio. The Lawhead Press. 1944. Cloth. Illus. Maps. 


488p. $3.00.) 


The full title of this book is A Pilgrimage of Liberty, A 
Contemporary Account of the Triumphal Tour of General La- 
fayette through the Southern and Western States in 1825, as Re- 
ported by the Local Newspapers. 
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The book includes addresses of welcome by governors and 
other public officials, descriptions of banquets, parades, balls and 
other ceremonies which took place while Lafayette was making 
his five thousand mile journey through the South and West. The 
picture given by the local press reports throws much light on the 
social, economic and political life of the times. 

iB. L. 
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